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more convincing evidence 
TALLOFATS superiority could 
desired than the fact that many 
mills prominence have chosen 


TALLOFATS the sizing which 
them the best results. 


Se gene ge 88 


Reduces Slasher Waste 


Inequality in the length of warp varn wound on the several 
different Warper beams used in a Slasher is the cause of a 
pronounced waste of good material. 


Our Warper with Fluted Cylinder 


Gives the nearest approach to absolutely accurate measure. 
ment of Varn ov Warper beams ot any device ever invented, 
With the Rhoades-Saulnier device, which automatically 
locks the Warper shipping mechanism when tripped through 
the action of the Warper Clock, thus preventing an overrun 
of yarn on the beam when full yardage has been registered, 
it Reduces Slasher Waste to the Minimum. 


Let’s Talk It Over. You wantto know. Our Salesmén and 
Experts are at your service. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 


Copyright iyi/ by Wiape: Lorporencea 
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Liberty Textile Corporation 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
16 Thomas Street, New York 
Special Factoring Facilites Thru James Talcott, Inc. 


Lawns Fancy Grey Goods 
Organdies Dobby Weaves 
Batiste Jacquard Fancies 
Nainsooks Shirtings 

Hucks Terry Cloth 
Crashes Curtain Lenos 
Towels Ducks 

Turkish Towels Osnaburgs 
Damask Twills 

Bed Spreads Sheetings 

Sheets | Drapery Fabrics 


Pillow Cases Cotton & Jute Taffeta 


Special Fabrics all widths for the Rubber Automo- 
hile and other Meehanieal Industries. 


It is the business of the Liberty Textile Corporation 
to study the fundamental conditions as they apply to a 
mill, to study the trend of the buying public, and to 
recommend the making of only such fabrics as are in- 
trinsivally sound and appear to have the best prospects 
of continued success. The result should be you should 
enjoy an unusual degree of security plus a yield some- 
what higher than the market, and without worry or 
loss of time. 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Reports 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financial data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes. 


Financial Statements 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
noying features of investigations and facilitate the work of the 
authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT, CHARNLEY & CO. 


An Organization of 


Certified Public Accountants 


Washington, D. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 


VELVETEEN 


The Supreme 


TEXTILE OIL 


U.C. TALLOW U.C.GUM:A 
KING BRAND SIZING 
ANILINE COLORS 


Unirep CHemicat Propucts 
—  CorporaTION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Nations! N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
R. T. GRANT Charlotte C. D. MAIGATTER 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
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Safe Buying Spot 


OR your convenience and protec- 

tion, less-than-carload lots of our own 
stocks of “Eagle Thistle’’ products are 
supplied to you ex-warehouse by our 
own distributors in all principal cities 
of the country. You deal with us just 
as though shipments were made direct 
from our works. 


Our less-than-carload prices are based on general 
market conditions, not on local supply and demand. 
We determine the prices of Mathieson products and 
publish them openly on definite schedules. 


Eliminate price and delivery uncertainties by speci- 
fying Mathieson Chemicals. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Bicarbonate of Soda Sesquicarbonate of 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Bleaching Powder- Soda Ash 
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| | THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER | | 


TO MAKE PRODUCTION MORE PROFITABLE 


HE degree of profit obtainable by any manufacturing establish- 
ment is in proportion to the managerial ability, to the mechanical 
and technical guidance, to the vision and energy behind it. 


The Engineer, by his training in analysis and his demonstrated ability 
to improve methods of manufacture, to umcover new processes and 
to apply theories in a tangible, practical way, provides industry with 
the means to make production more profitable in many different 
ways at the same time that he improves working conditions. 


Any manufacturer can secure the services of a group of Engineers 
organized to help him reduce his costs, improve his product and 
increase its usefulness. 


To retain the counsel of the Engineer is to make an investment 
in success. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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One of the buildings in the great group that constitutes the 
Winston-Salem plant of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Here, 
millions of Camel Cigarettes and more mi lions of cans of Prince 
Albert are manufactured each year to find their way to the farther- 
most parts of the country. This organization of Engineers 


the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. for more than a decade. 
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The Promising Land 


W. Irving National 
Association 
turers, 
ciation 


Bullard before 
of Cotton 
Treasurer National Asso- 
of Cotton Manufacturers, 
world turn to 
avoid cotton famine? Is not the 
one answer, Brazil? No other can- 
didate, among all the sources sought 
by the cotton spinning countr-es of 
the world, with great effort but lit- 
tle result to date, can rival the pos- 
sibilities I have seen in our South 
American neighbor, 

Brazil is frequently and truly 
termed a “promising” land. ‘There 
is the vast and sure promise of na- 
lure, only development. 
Capital and population wi!l gradu- 


Where will the 


ally attend thereto... Experience and 
the tutelage of outside capital and 
advice—especially American—should 
gradually aid in the way of execu- 
live direct'on of finance and busi- 
ness. The rich and real promise of 
the land itself stays assured: and 
undoubtedly its greatest meaning, 
for the wor'd as well as for Brazil, 
is in cotton. 

Conditions and tendencies the 
world around, but particularly. in 
the leading nations that raise or 
spin cotton, point irresistibly to that 
conclusion. In an era when the 
world need of eotton continues 
steadily to expand, and when the 
uses of cotton keep on multiplying, 
the old sources of supply are 
shrinking. The United States, un- 
der the yel unconquered sway of 
the boll weevil, appears to have 
entered upon a period of short 
crops. The past few years have 


seen large fluctuations in the Egyp- 
tian crop, with a general trend to- 
ward smaller total production and 
lower yield per acre. India seems 
unable to improve in quantity, and 
more especially in quality, of out- 
put. Efforts to raise cotton else- 
where in the British Empire have 
as yet had but trifling results. And 
the pressure converges most on 
staple cotton such as Brazil could 
produce economically. 

Here is where Brazil enters the 
picture, with a double role to play. 
Nature has given to Brazil the prov- 
ed capacity to produce great crops 
of high grade cotton and more than 
75,000,000 acres of uncultivated land 


adapted for cotton. Both soil and 
climate ensure success. In Brazil 
also are the beginnings of what 


should prove a large textile indus- 
try, to absorb a part of the yield 
of the vast fields available. 


Manufac- ture significance for 


this has a fu- 
our American 
textile industry. It means another 
source of raw cotton supply, not 
rivaling but supp'!ementing our own 
South. It means also a large po- 
tential market for textile machin- 
ery and supplies manufactured in 
the United States. ‘To outline these 
dual opportunities, as they appear- 
ed to me On a recent survey of con- 
ditions in Brazil, is my aim today. 

There is much misconception of 
Brazil—as a purely tropical land 
viven mainly to raising rubber and 
coffee. The jungle fringe is only 
along the northern coast. Most of 
Brazi', which in area is almost 
as large as the United States minus 
Alaska, is a plateau from 1,500 to 
3.000 feet high, stretching south- 
ward almost 34 degrees from near 
ihe equator. The Republic has more 
than 15,000 miles of railroad and 
more navigable rivers any 
other country. More than 10,000 
miles of waterways are open to 
river steamers and ocean-going ves- 
sels and 20,000 mile additional which 
are navigable for light-draft and 
flat-bottom boats. 

Brazil's great need 
tal—is population. 
less than 30,000,000 
are not quite ten 
square mile. But native fecundity 
and immigration—which in coming 
years is apt to be stimulated by our 
own change of immigration policy— 
should quickly expand the popula- 
tion. Development of the country's 
rich resources by influx of cap:tal 
and population should meet the 
other great need—the raising of 
wage and living standards. Already 
the efforts of both the government! 
and industrial interests, especially 
textile, are beginning to reduce the 
8) per cent of illiteracy. 

Cotton is actually indigenous to 
Brazil—found growing wild on the 
mountains. Our Civil War spurred 
Brazil into exporting nearly 400,000 
bales. But it lapsed back into rub- 
ber and coffee; and in recent years 
in a time when export increase was 
Brazil's great need, the country suf- 
fered from this dependence on only 
two staples. It has lost the primacy 
in rubber; and it has profited less 
lately from coffee. Meanwhile its 
cotton possibilities lay neglected. 

Brazil's cotton department in the 
agricultural ministry is but three 
years old. Its cotton is excellent in 
quality in spite of an almost ap- 
palling ignorance of the planters— 


In a double sense 


beside 


With 


capl- 
slightly 
people, there 
inhabitants per 


as to seed, cu‘tivation, qualities, etc. 
As yet there has been little organ- 
ized effort to improve tillage or gin- 
ning marketing. 

Sowing and picking and handling 
are al ke primitive and careless. 
Many planters, with whom cotton is 
but a side issue, not to know 
that length or texture are market or 
price factors. Much of the cotton 
in Brazil is sold locally at a uniform 
price, quite regardless of quality. 
There indiscriminate mixing of 
seed. There has been quite as much 
carelessness in grading and baling. 
Brazil, somewhat like India, has 
paid little heed to separation of sta- 
ples, to sorting the long staples from 
the short, the high grades from the 
low. 

Yet, in spite of all these obvious 
drawbacks, which’ have retarded the 
entry of Brazilian cotton into world 
markets and probably have _ cost 
Brazil much needed millions, the 
fact is that the better product of 
Brazil! will even today rank well up 
with that of Egypt or Arizona. The 
yield per acre, under careless meth- 


Seen 


is 


ods, is greater than can be claimed 
for any other country. And the 
area available for cotton is greater 
than that of our own cotton belt. 
Brazil :s now raising about 600,000 
bales of cotton a year, when under 
the stimulus of world need = and 
price it might well be raising ten- 
fold that total. Already, under a 


slack technique of cultivation, more 
than a quarter of the crop averages 
{ 1-8 inch or better stap'e. The 
average production about 200 
pounds per acre from perennial cot- 
ton and double this poundage from 
annual plantings, with many in- 
stances of much higher yield under 
anvithing like careful cultivation. 
Brazil, however, is waking up to 
its opportunities in cotton. Two 
surveys of the entire field by British 
officials of the International Cotton 
Federation, and the holding of the 
Internat‘onal Cotton Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro in connection with 
the Centennial Exposition, at which 
I had the honor of representing the 
American textile industry, have ac- 
celerated that awakening. The pres- 
ent government, whose minister of 
agricu'ture presided over the Cot- 
ton Conference, and whose chance!l- 
lor of the exchequer as well as the 


is 


President, is keenly interested in 
cotton, has determined to do all it 
can to aid in the segregation and 


improvement of seed and the bet- 
terment of ginning and grading. The 


President in his first official speech 
is expressed the purpose of making 
cotton rank with coffee as a prod- 
uct of Brazil. 

In consequence of such stimulus, 
as well as that of the world market 


situation in cotton, the present 
growing crop in Brazil will prob- 
ab:y set a new record, In Sao Paulo, 


one of the three northwestern states 
most suitable for cotton raising, the. 
vield is expected to be three times 
as large as last year’s. The crop in 


other northern states will also sur- 
pass former figures. Today more 
Brazilian than Indian colton is go- 


ing to Laneashire. 

In large part this progress is due 
io adoption of better methods. Sao 
Paulo has copied the ranization 
of Liverpool and has hired a Liver- 
pool grader. The cotton states are 
picking and handling cotton in more 
modern ways. And, what is mos! 
needed, farms are being estab- 
lished colton states of Bra- 
zil. 

Good, setected seed is probably 
the main need. In such experimen- 
tation and betterment work the fed- 
eral and state governments. of Bra- 
zil can and seem disposed to atd 
materially. Likewise they can and 
doubtless will aid in the establish- 
ment of modern ginning plants. To- 
day there are no roller gins in Bra- 
zil, and most of the old-fashioned 
gin saws have not’ been sharpened 
for years in the average Brazilian 
gin. After a few vears of govern- 
ment encouragement it is likely that 
private enterprise will provide 
modern ginning and oj! plants, 

Plant selection, through the agen- 
cy of seed farms and specialists sen! 
out by the government, Brazil's 
first need, to take advantage of its 
magniticent natural opportunities. 
Clean instead of careless picking 
and grading some next. The differ- 
ential between the price of clean 
cotton and of dirty cotton has some- 


org 


seed 


in the 


is 


times ranged up to 100 per cent in 
the world’s markets. And the saw 
gin, unsuited at its best for long 
staples—and. rendered vastiv§ less 
efficient in Brazil by unsharpened 
blades-—-should be supplanted by the 
roller gin. 


Given a few relatively simple re- 
forms of process, there is no reason 
why Brazil should not soon contrib- 
ute a million, then five or more mil- 
lion, bales of high grade cotton to 
the world’s markets. So far it has 
been little hurt by insect pests. Ii 
has the pink boll weevil from 


1 


6 


Egypt. But fumigation, netting of 
the butterflies and particularly the 
spreading of the seed in the sun 
seem to minimize the harmful ef- 
fects. Paris Green appears to take 
care of the cotton worm, 

These considerations appealed 
strongly to the Internat onal Cotton 
Conference in Rio last October. 
After recording its firm opinion that 
Brazil “should prepare itself. to_take 


position in the great buying mar- 
kets of the world, becoming their 
constant and regular supplier,” the 


outlined several 

lions for improvement of 

In brief, these included: 
Intensified study of cotton culture 


Conference sugges- 


methods. 


in agricultural schools and = other 
teaching establishments of elemen- 
Lary, intermediate and higher 


grades. 
Experimental and demonstration 
establishments, especially with view 


fo improving local Brazilian var-e- 
ties of cotton. 

A seed farm for every zone in 
each eotton state, farmers buying 


the seed and agreeing to plant none 
other. 

Fibre of American type—t 1-8 to 
i 3-16 inches— be increasingly grown, 
with no detriment to production of 
longer staples. 

l'se of modern implements, the 
states to learn by experiment which 
are most suitable, and to provide fa- 
cilities for purchase. 

Federal government and states to 
determine which fertilizers are best 
adapted, control the trade-in fertil- 
izers and aid in purchasing. 


Instead of care'ess picking and 
stor‘ng. resulting in less than the 


best price in world markets, means 
should be taken to ensure commen- 
surate value to growers of ¢lean 
cotton, 
Advantages oof 
should be used as a 
fracting immigranis. 


eotton eulture 
means of at- 


In the cotton area of Brazil there 


are but two seasons—dry or sum- 
mer and rainy or winter—-the latter 
running from January to July. Cot- 


ton planted at beginning of winter 


gets abundant moisture, finishing 
its growth as the rains end. Then 
the hot sun viv fies the plant. This 
hot and damp climate, plus rich- 


ness of soil. affords excellent grow- 
ing conditions. 

In the more southern regions, like 
Sao Paulo, somewhat lower temper- 
atures prevent raising the long sta- 
ple, slower growing, often perennial 
varieties of the northeaster'y inland 
regions. The chief product is Amer- 
ican upland of an inch or slightly 
longer staple. Some of the yields 
in that state are remarkable, rang- 
ing up to 500 and even 800 pounds 
of lint per acre. Some fields in Bra- 
zil have grown cotton for 15 to 20 
consecutive years. In the hotter 
northern regions are raised several 
longer staple varieties of exception- 


al character—the Serido, Moco, Ri- 
queza, etc. The Serido vields run 


25 per cent larger per acre than in 
Egypt, with the plants lasting as 
much as 15 vears instead of annual 
replanting, and with much less need 
for cultivation or irrigation. In sey- 
eral districts of Brazil extensive ir- 
rigation works are now under way. 

In the great state of Paulo 
the annual “American Upland” type 
rapidly reaches maturity, with only 
planting to picking and in some 


sao 
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three months usually required from 
cases even this period reported cut 
in half, 

So far the Brazilian cotton crop 
has been.practically absorbed by 
the native textile industry. The day 
is near, of course, when there wii! 
or should be a large exportable sur- 
plus for American and European 
mills. But also, with the large South 
American textile needs, there shouid 
be a considerable expansion of this 
Brazilian mill enterprise and a de- 
c:ded rise in its technical skill. 

Today there are in Brazil about 
YoU cotton mills, with 350,000,000 
milreis ($40,000,000 at today’s value 
of the miulreis) capital, an annual 
produet.of 450,000,000 milreis, abou! 
1,690,000 spindies, 60,000 looms and 
(9,000 operatives. As in the raising, 
so also m the spinning, of cotton 
three of the 17 States lead. 

As in otr own South, these Bra- 
villian mills, which vary widely in 
elficiency of equipment today, are 
gradually improving their’ tech- 
nique. Lhe most of them have still 
a great deal to learn, the average 
of efficiency being decidedly = low. 
One very obvious fact to any yisi- 
lor is the use of cotton staples ¢n- 
lirely toe good for the quality of 
cotton goods produced. For exam- 
ple, Brazilian muls have been turn- 
ing out number {8s yarn where 
German mills from the same staple 
are accustomed to produce 32s yarn. 

In the immediate present the Bra- 


zilian mills. are enjoying a consid- 
erable prosperity not only on ac- 
count of textile conditions but be- 


cause of the rate of exchange, which 
has enabled them to produce at a 
cost cheaper than the import price 
level on foreign goods, in addition 
to which has been the effect of rel- 
atively high Brazilian tariff duties 
on texttes, Thus the Brazilian mills 
are not only controlling the home 
market but exporting in consider- 
able volume to other South Ameri- 
can countries. 

The American visitor to the aver- 
age Brazilian mill is impressed with 
ihe large number of “hands.” Cheap 
and relatively unskilled labor is the 
reason. Taking not one of the less 
but one of the more skilfully oper- 
ated mills, I found that a plant with 
72 cards, 32 combers, 40,00 Ospindles 
and about 1,000 looms, with a smal! 
dyeing and finishing plant—a com- 
bination frequent in Brazil, where 
there is sub-division than in 
New England or Lancashire—had no 
fewer than 2,400 operatives, or 
about four times as many as would 
be employed in a mill of the same 
size in New England. 


less 


A converse to this is the low wage 
rate and the degree of child labor. 


1 saw many child workers who 
looked not over nine or ten years, 
paid nine to eleven cents a day. 
Mxperienced carders and combers 


got 55 to 75 cents a day, with the 
weavers averaging about 65 cents, 
running two looms each. These fig- 
ures of course are based upon the 
present depreciated 11 cent value 
for the milreis—a by-product of the 
country’s fiscal embarrassments 

and do not fully reflect the internal 
purchasing power of the currency; 
but they suggest the relatively low 


scale of wage standards. For Bra- 
zijian statesmen one of the ques- 
tions of the future will be the 


choice between raising cotton for 

velopment, 

export or fostering textile mill de- 
At the Cruzeiro Mill I saw yarns 

being spun from No. 4 to No. 120 


and fabrics ranging from Turkish 
lowels, suitings and osnaburgs to 
the finest voiles and muslins. In 


the opening room I[ saw extra long 
staple Sea Island cotton with at 
‘east 40 per cent seed and leaf waste 
and the fibre so irregular that you 
coucd pull a staple with a range of 
one-half of an inch. 

During my visit the machine shop 
had just finished assembling a com- 
plete spinning frame—home-made. 
Patterns were also being made to 
build looms and finishing machines 

With the assured growth of ‘he 
country, and of all South America, 
the immediate market for the prod- 
uct should greatly increase, and an 
influx of foreign capital into tex- 
tile enterprise would be a logical 
development. Under the exchange 
and tariff conditions prevailing, on'y 


the very finest cotton goods, nol 
locally produced, can make their 
way into Brazil, which once was a 
considerable customer of Lanea- 
shire’s. 

Just as in the cultivation of the 
raw cotton, so also in the equip- 
ment and operation of its’ mills, 
Brazil must modernize its methods. 


A few of the mills are admirably 
designed and contain fine machin- 
ery, but the average is low: and 
there are many pieces of machinery 
anywhere from 30 to even 50 years 


old. The spindles are a'most entire- 
lv of the ring variety. The per- 
centage of waste is higher than 


needful—t0 per cent to 15 per cent 
or even more. 

Even under these handicaps the 
profits of Brazilian cotton mills ay- 
erage high. Dividends of 12 to 
per cent have been common 
past few years, and in 
months the average is understood 
'o have been around 55 per cent: 
In the Federal state of Rio the 48- 
hour week is legalized, while in the 
interior the mills operate up to 70 
hours weekly. 


the 
recent 


Given such profitable returns on 
invested capital and such prospects 
in the way of cotton supply, costs 
and markets, there is bound to be 
an active future in the matter of 
expanding and improving the me- 
chanical! equipment of the mills. 
And here there apparently exists a 
notable opportunity for New Eng- 
land enterprise and commerce. 


Hitherto the Brazilian industry 
has almost wholly depended upon 
England for mill machinery and 


supplies, with a little buying from 
Switzerland. I saw but a few hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of American 
machinery in the mills I visited. 
Brazil has apparently been an un- 
known land to the makers of Amer- 
ican textile machinery. Yet there 
is every reason for, and practically 
none against, the winning of this 
lucrative trade opportunity by the 
mill machinery concerns of New 
England. 

It will require, of 
reasonably earnest and intelligent 
attention to cultivating the possi- 
bilities of this great latent market. 
It will be essential, for example, for 
such houses to send down their own 
representatives, well instructed and 
equipped in the ways of doing busi- 


course, some 
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ness in Brazil, instead of entrusting 
the whole matter to native com- 
mission houses—a procedure seldom 
productive or profitable. It will 
mean keeping in close and continu- 
ous touch with conditions and pros- 
pects In Brazil. But the effort will 
not be difficult; and as a few very 
reeent tentative inquiries: have 
proved, it will be richly rewarded. 
A Bostonian now living in Ro, 
and representing a large New Eng- 
land textile machinery § concern, 
writes me recently as follows: 
“We have a private exhibition of 


our machines in Rio and we shall 
keep it on a more or less perma- 


nent basis for a while, and find that 
such an exhibit suits us better than 
if we were to have a temporary ex- 
hibit at the Exposition. 

“The cotton mills are enjoying a 
prosperous period at present on ac- 
count of the high rate of exchange. 
which enables them to manufacture 
cheaper than what foreign goods 
can be imported for, also the high 
Lariff duties on textiles insures them 
of a safe market at home, and as 
you know they are exporting a great 
deal of their goods to the other 
south American countries, 

“Without doubt Brazil- has a great 
future in the eotton industry, and 
they are gradually improving the 
quality of their goods every day, 
but still the majority of the mill 
people down here have a lot to 
learn, and the mills are operated 
on a very low rate of efficiency. 

“As you know there is practically 
no American textile machinery m 
this country, and there never will 
be until the American textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers send their 
own representatives down here, as 
working through commission houses 
does more harm than good, unless 
the company's representative is on 
the job. We have found this out 
the past few years. 

“The trouble is 
manufacturers do not understand 
this market, and are not willing to 
spend the time to find out why they 
do not do business, although this 
does not apply to all American man- 
ufacturers, as those who have got- 
len in are here to stay. 


that American 


“Il have covered practically the 
whole Of Brazil where there are 
textile mills, and know condit:ons 


fairly well, but it takes a great deal 
longer time than I have been here 
to really be in a position to state 
absolute facts on anything.” 

It does nol require an ecohomic 
seer to forecast a great mutua! flow 
of trade between Brazil and ‘New 
England, comprising raw cotton 
bound in this direetion and a wide 
variety of mill equipment ho id 


south. Already the shipping facili- 
ties exist in abundance. and under 


the stimulus of such trade, expan- 
sion would unquestionably be great- 
ly inereased. Four vessels a month 


are now plying between Brazilian 
ports and Boston, three regular 
lines and one tramp, with every 


prospect of increased service by the 
International Freighting Corpora- 
Lion which operates steamers of the 
United States Shipping Board. In 


most cases a portion of the cargo is 
discharged here and the balance at 
the terminal port, i. e., 

This 


New York. 
situation is 
Page 10) 
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More Nordray Broad Looms Hyatt Equipped 


One hundred and one new Nordray looms equipped 
with Hyatt roller bearings will soon be in operation 
at one of the prominent North Carolina mills. 


By specifying that these new looms be Hyatt 
equipped this mill has insured dependable and 
economical weaving for years with no necessity 
of bearing adjustments or replacements. 


In recent tests Hyatt equipped narrow looms have 
shown a power saving of 23.4% and it is only 
logical to expect a greater horse power saving on 
these broad looms. 


The new looms in this southern mill are similar to 
the Hyatt bearing Nordray broad looms recently 
installed by the Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
of Biddeford, Me. These mills can look forward 
to worthwhile savings in power, in lubrication and 
in maintenance costs. 


Nordray 
broad looms, 
Hyatt bearing 
equipped, built 
by the Hopedale 
Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Milford, Mass. 


Secure these weaving economies for your mills— 
specify that your looms be Hyatt equipped. 


a 
- 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 
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Businessand Sentiment 


Some years ago a large foundry and ma- 
chine shop was established in a certain city 
in the Kast. It didn’t belong there. Freight 
rates, markets, competition—everything 
was against it. But it was built there be- 
cause its owners wanted to live in that par- 
ticular community! 

Few business men will admit that senti- 
mental motives play any part in their decis- 
ions. Yet a location for an industry is not 
infrequently selected by ts owners for 
equally inadequate reasons, 

The service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
includes expert counsel in the selection of 
locations. It brings to your problem the 
mature judgment of specialists on such 
questions as freight rates, labor supply, 
police and fire protection, availability of 
raw materials, accessibility to markets, 
competition, taxation, laws, transportation, 
possibility of expansion and climate. = In 
the consideration of these matters, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. draw from a fund of 
knowledge gathered from the experience 
of ninety-two years. | 

With location and site established, Lock 


wood-Greene service has only begun. Be- 


BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


fore it is completed it has covered every 
essential detail of the building operation 
from preliminary studies to the placing of 
contracts and supervision of construction. 
It is a completely rounded service. 


A copy of ‘‘ Building with Foresight,’’ a 
booklet deseriptive of what we have done 
for others, will be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Industrial Relations 


John Calder, Consulting Engineer, 
before National Assocation of 
Cotton Manufacturers.) 


The outstanding problem today of 
the nerthern cotton manufacturer is 
fo imerease the output per man- 
hour in his mill in the face of stat- 
ulory and economic lmitat ons as 
compared with his competitors else- 
where. 

To do this he must encourage in- 
vention and secure and maintain 
superior machinery and plant facil- 
ities and efficient arrangement and 
ultlization of the same. Because of 
his higher labor cost he can afford 
io increase his plan! investment! and 
lo study more closely many of the 
routine mill tasks which, if has 
heen too often assumed. are already 
us ng a minimum of help and have 
attained final form. 

Such action will save !abor but 
the saving will not be suffic ent un- 
less the good-will and interest of 
the reduced number of admittedly 
more capable nothern employees, 
found necessary for the readjusted 
work, are also secured and main- 
la'ned, and this will not be guaran- 
teed by the fact of uniform adjust- 
ment of wage issues, rightly made 
for groups of.mills in the same eco. 
nomic situation. 

Thus more efficient facilities, bet- 
ler planning, adequately’ trained 
help, steady running of the mill, re- 
duction of time lost at present when 
on the job, and the confidence and 


willing co-operation of the human 


factors 18 essential to offset the eco- 
nomic advantages of others using 
their physical ‘nvestment and = an 
organization for cons'derably more 
hours per week. 

It is no longer possible, nor is if 
desirable, to secure steady labor at- 
lendance by maintaining the status 
quo Of traditiona’ New England mill 
management. Handing down from 
lime to t:me, In some mills adverse, 
decisions affecting wage-earners 
which are seemingly based upon 
sheer economic determinism pro- 
duces only angrv reaction from un- 
informed and dubious employees, 
regardless of the merits of the case. 
A new atmosphere and a new way 
of working together must be pro- 
vided if we are to create reserves 
of good-will and to draw upon them 
with confidence. Th's latter task is 
one involving the attitude and pol- 
icy of owners on industrial rela- 
tions. It 1s a major topic full of 
business significance In our day 
which is too often regarded by em- 
plovers as a luxury. Some account! 
is here given of ‘ts past history, its 
present Importance and recent en- 
couraging deve'opments. The §lat- 
fer are the more important be- 
cause, if severe restriction of im- 
migration is to continue, as seems 
likely, the employer's industrial re- 
lations practice must be ‘ncreasing- 
ly adapted to a rising standard of 
common labor which is more Amer- 
icanized than hitherto and to the 
needs of the resulting more stabil- 
ized force in the mill. 

The latter will only be respon- 
sive and co-operative when proper- 
ly informed and democratically 
treated. The situation is a hopeful 


one for employers who have, or 
who adopt, an adequate plan for en- 
lightening and energizing their peo- 
ple but it is a menace to those who 
vainly hope to “get by” on the old 
| nes. What to do in the premises 
s no longer a matter of conjecture. 

Industrial relations in its” social 
sense is the state of feeling, satis- 
factory or otherwise, and the qual- 
ity of intention and conduct which 
mark at any time the working re- 
lations of the emp'‘oyer, his repre- 
sentatives, and the wage earners, or 
organized groups of these two in- 
dustrial factors. 

In its technical application’ the 
ferm comprises the conditions which 
accord with the most satisfactory 
handling of the human factors in 
industry. 

The actual relations between cap- 
ital and labor, however, and their 
moral and economic intentions to- 
ward each other is determined hy 
the state of things in individual es- 
tablishments—and this varies great- 
ly even where wage scales are iden- 
tical. 

Unwise and inconsiderate treat- 
nent by emplovers and their repre- 
sentatives and resulting lack of 
confidence and of knowledge has led 
considerable bodies of employees, 
form ng only a.minority, however, 
in most industries, to pin their 
hopes for economic betterment en- 
(rely to external organization and 
mass action. 

This is their undoubted right and 
has often been their sole recourse, 
but much.is lost when an emplover 
s content to let economic re'ation- 
ships in his own mill drift into a 
situation where he forfeits confer- 
ence in the first instance with his 
own people. 

Despite the innate solidarity of 


labor, this is not a necessary condi- 


tion and well-considered industrial 
relations will preserve this. privi- 
lege which is highly appreciated by 
the wage earner. and used conserv- 
atively, 

Welfare Work. 

Ten years ago employers devoled 
a good deal of attention to the in- 
lernal p'ant services known then as 
“welfare work.” Some did so oul 
of genuine concern for the comfort 
and well-being of the wage earner. 
Others merely imitated a prevailing 
fashion and dropped it when the 
node changed. Still others had lil- 
tle faith in democratic relations 
with employees and therefore hoped 
and planned for a docile organiza- 
tion of human units which = such 
work might consolidate. 

“Welfare Work” was defined as 
“anvthing for the comfort and im- 
provement, intel'ectual or social, of 
the employees, over and above the 
wages paid, which is not a necessity 
of the industry nor required by 
law.” 

It has been used both wisely and 
unwisely. Sometimes it has been 
the sincere but paternalistic or phil- 
anthropic impulse of the employer 
who has not sensed the true feel- 
ings and interests of his people. 
Sometimes it has been merely the 
ostentatious and extravagant hobby 
of a plant owner. In both cases it 
has been unappreciated and even 


—_— 
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seriously misunderstood by the em- 
ployees. 

In the last ten years the’ term 
“welfare work” had been dropping 
out of use because of the implica- 
tion of condescension which it con- 
veyed to the worker but the service 
itself, stripped of needless extrava- 
gance, is now more intelligently and 
helpfully practiced. It is no longer 
regarded as something gratuitous 
and permissive. It is firmly estab- 
lished in the service systems of the 
most progressive plants and is re- 
garded at once as good business and 
good morals. 

Two causes besides the initial er- 
rors of some employers have pro- 
duced this result. On one hand 
civic authorities and state and fed- 
eral legislatures have operated for 
a decade to make compulsory some 
of the early welfare practices by 
increasing the formidable legal ob- 
ligations of manufacturers—by no 
means equally distr-buted. These 
cover employment, hours of labor, 
wages, safety, sanitation, education, 
accident compensation, ete. On the 
other hand a study of the psych- 
ology of the wage earner has shown 
that, like his employer and the na- 
tion, he prefers to make his own 
mistakes and desires to express 
himself in his leisure and_ social! 
activities rather than follow the 
plans of others, however well inten- 
tioned and elevated. 

Modern Industrial Relations. 

Though in isolated mill towns, 
particularly in entirely new devel- 
opments, a considerab'e measure of 
the old practice may be found and 
may be justified by the situation, 
modern industrial re'at:ons concen- 
trates on three main efforts all of 
which are now regarded as_ just 
good business. It steers clear as a 
rule of all work not necessary to 
the employment relation which can 
be organized and managed by the 
employees themselves. ~ 

(1) Personal Service. 

These comprise the necessary or- 
ganization for fulfilling a!l legal ob- 
ligations to labor and combine with 
it all justifiable steps arising out of 
the necessities of each plant. The 
technique of personnel service has 
been well developed on a scientific 
basis in the past decade, has been 
strippe dof superfluities and em- 
braces the functions of employment, 
medical aid, material conditions for 
health and safety, and such organ!- 
zation of thrift, benefit, pensions 
and retief as is consistent with the 
situation and agreeable to the em- 
ployees. 

We do not dwell furthér on this 
division as it is now well-recognized. 
though sometimes ind fferently ad- 
ministered. In many cases, such as 
it is, it constitutes the sole effort at 
industrial relations in the _ plant. 
There is an ample literature, much 
of it, however, dealing with the se- 
lection, testing. and placement of 
employees above the grade of wage 
earners, 

(2) Education. 

The technica! training of workers 
is sometimes coupled with indus- 
trial relations but is really a part 
of the function of organizing for 
production. It belongs to the tech- 
nical division of the management 
though it may be considerably aided 
by the educational work carried out 
on broad lines for all employees. 
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It is being increasingly realized 
that the state of mind which is at 
the bottom of most of our economic 
friction and labor trouble is as 
much to the ignorance of the em- 
ployee and even of the supervisors, 
and to the aloofness of the em- 
ployer as if is to material and finan- 
cial conditions not acceptable to the 
wage ‘earner. 

Because of this, education of 
adult employees is coming fo occupy 
a prominent position amongst the 
uncovenanted obligations and ser- 
vices of the wise and far-seeing em- 
ployer. Some owners who permil 
and encourage the organization of 
the recognized technical personnel 
services balk at education, the most 
fruitful of all. They do so even 


‘when compelled to create difficu!- 


ties for themselves by filling their 
mills with people with whom they 
and their supervisors have natural- 
ly little mental contact or sympa- 
thy because of barriers of race, 
language, and tradition. 

Those who do this are inconsistf- 
ent. The worker in America will, 
beyond any doubt, increasingly ex- 
ercise the right to make his own 
mistakes and the number of them 
will be proportional to the extent 
‘of his ignorance. That he is inert 
and quiescent at times is true, but 
his mind is active nevertheless and 
wise emp!oyers will take pains to 
afford him such information and 
opportunity for question and discus- 
sion as will enable him to decide 
and to act with intelligence. 

If this is done his mistakes will 
be made as few as possible and in- 
cidentally his employer will. learn 
some things which may guard him 
from error also. 

Such education for adults in the 
plant and mill cannot be of the for- 
mal type used for the young. If 
must also reach mature adults in 
the language in which they think. 
The meager vocabulary of the su- 
perficial English: which accompanies 
a rapid process of “Americaniza- 
tion” is no sufficient medium. 

Nor should = the much-needed 
teaching in popular terms on our 
industrial and social systems and 
their economics be confined by any 
means to the wage earner. Some 
of the people most puzzled by them 
are the superintendents and super: 
visors themselves who ought to be 
the most effective teachers. They 
and their assistants need to be en- 
ergized and enlightened to handle 
the human factors more sympathet- 
ically and acceptably than in the 
past, and capital must justify its 
policies and practice fo them equal- 
ly with the workers if it is to have 
the willing co-operation of both. 
Where it will not do so because if 
cannot, the case is all the more ur- 
gent and greater efficiency due to 
increased good-will and interest in 
the day’s work will await th‘s pre- 
liminary. Such a requirement car- 
ries with it the need of an unmiéis- 
fakable and permanent change _ in 
the mind and intention of unduly 
conservative owners, and when at- 
tained it shou'd be conveyed by 
them in no uncertain terms to mill 
managements of a quality calculat- 
ed to give it full effect. That there 
is a hesitancy and lack of convic- 
tion, and even of diligent inquiry, 
amongst many of those who control 


(Continued on Page 12) 


An airplane view 


The home of Douglas 
Starch, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


Douglas Textile Starches 


Backed by 20 years 
of successful use 


Back in 1903 The Douglas Company of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, first produced Douglas Starches. 


During the years following they built up a 
large domestic and foreign trade on Douglas 
Starch—and a reputation for making the highest 
quality and most uniform starch on the market. 

Three years ago Penick & Ford, Ltd., pur- 
chased the Douglas plant and rebuilt it, pu! 
ting in all the most modern improvements. It 
is now being operated by the same efficient 
organization as was formerly employed by the 
Douglas Company. 

We now offer Douglas Starch in the follow- 
ing grades: 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 


(a refined thin boiling starch) 
DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
or to any of the following offices: 


New Orleans, La. Southern Representative 
Montgomery, Ala. (. L. Morrison 
New York, N. Y. Greenville, S. C, 


Marble Nye & Co. 
Boston and Worcester, Mase. 
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$1,000,000.00 


DUNEAN MILLS 


Greenville, 


7% Cumulative Sinking Fund Preferred Stock, 
Preferred both as to Assets and Dividends 
PAR VALUE OF SHARES $100 


Dividends payable quarterly, January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1. 


in part at the option of the Company, upon sixty days written notice, at $110.00 per share 
and accrued dividends. 


Registrar: 


Norwood National Bank, Greenville, S. C. 


Dividends exempt from Present Normal Federal Income Tax 


CAPITALIZATION 


(Upon completion of present financing) 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock (this issue) 
Common Stock 


Authorized Outstanding 


The Company has no funded indebtedness of any description and none can be created 
without the consent of the holders of at least 75% of the Preferred Stock. 


Letter from Mr. L. R. Henry, President of Dunean Mills, is summarized by him as follows: 


BUSINESS: Dunean Mills manufactures fine combed yarn 
goods: yarn-dyed silk striped madras shirtings, poplins, 
broadcloths, underwear cloths, fine ginghams, tissues, 
voiles, cotton and silk mixed dress goods, with varied deco- 
rations. No goods of this character are more favorably 
known either North or South 


PROPERTIES: The Plant is located at Greenville, S. C., and 
is equipped with 50,720 spindles and 1200 looms, together 
with complete complementary machinery 10.000 twister 
spindles and 600 dditional looms are to be added, im reasing 
the output by 50%, and are expected to have a most favor- 
able effect on net earnings A complete modern mill vil- 
lage, sufficient to care for all of the Company's operatives, 
containing 400 houses, to which 190 are being added, is part 
of the Company's fixed investment Machinery and equip- 
ment is modern in every respect and the plant, in every 
way, is one of the most efficient fine and fancy goods man- 
ufacturing plants in the country. 


EARNINGS: In the four and one-third years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1922 the period within which the Company has been 
operated by the present management, net earnings avail- 
able for dividends. after charging off liberal depreciation 
and deducting Federal taxes, averaged $270,637.97, nearly 
four times the annual dividend requirements of the $1,000,- 
000.00 7% Cumulative Sinking Fund Preferred Stock. Had 
the proceeds of the present financing been available this 
period, net earnings woukl have been substantially in- 
creased, due to saving in interest charges for money bor- 
rowed teconstructing the profit and loss account to reflect 
Income Taxes at 1922 rates, but without making allowance 
for the saving of interest, which would have been effected 
had the proceeds of present financing been available, shows 
an annual average net profit for the period under review of 
$318,017.07. or nearly four and one-half times the dividend 
requirements of this Preferred Stock. Warnings are now 
running at the rate of approximately $600.000.00 per an- 
num, without benefit of improvements resulting from pres- 
ent financing 


ASSETS: The Balance Sheet of the Company, based upon 
the audited accounts of December 31, 1922, and giving ef- 
fect to the sale of $1,000,000.00 7% Cumulative Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock. and the $536.100.00 additional Common 
Stock, shows net quick assets of $1,.293.719.84. or over $129.00 
for each share of the 7% Cumulative Sinking Fund Preferred 
Stock, and net tangible assets of $3.617.640.87, or over 
$361.00 for each share of preferred stock. 


APPRAISAL The Company carries its fixed assets on a 

FIXED ASSETS: very conservative basis. Messrs. Joseph 
KE. Sirrine and Company, of Greenville, S. C., one of the fore- 
most firms of mill architects and engineers in the South. 
have estimated the replacement value of the properties of 
Dunean Mills 4s of December 31, 1922, less a reasonable al- 
lowance for depreciation, at $3,.607,000.00, as compared with 
the figure of $2,323,921.03, at which the Company carries its 
property on its books. Substituting this replacement value 
for the book value, as shown in the balance sheet, the net 
tangible assets wou!d be equal to over $490.00 per share of 
Preferred Stock. This does not take into consideration the 
Company's exceedingly valuable good will. 


SINKING FUND: A cumulative Sinking Fund of $40,000 00 
per annum becomes operative on January 1, 1926. The Com- 
pany is obligated to apply the monies in this Sinking Fund 
to the purchase of Preferred Stock, provided such stock can 
be purchased at not exceeding $105.00 per share, and it may, 
within the discretion of the directors, apply any unexpend- 
ed balance in the fund to the retirement of Preferred Stock 
at $110.00 per share and accrued dividends. In any event 
the balance in the sinking fund is to be kept separate from 
other assets of the Company, until such time as it mav 
prove possible to purchase Preferred Stock at or below 105. 
unless the directors decide to call Preferred Stock for re- 
tirement at $110.00. 


LIMITATIONS ON COMMON DIVIDENDS: No dividends 
can be paid upon the Common Stock of the Company if the 
payment of such dividends would reduce the net quick as- 
sets below 40%. or the total net assets (viz: Capital Stock, 
Common and Preferred, Surplus and undivided profits). be- 
low 250% of the par value of the greatest amount of Pre- 
ferred Stock at any time outstanding. 


RESTRICTIONS: No mortgage, lien, or other encum- 
brance upon its properties or plant, or real estate. may be 
created without the consent of the holders of 75% of the 
aggregate par value of the outstanding Preferred Stock. 
No bonds, notes, or other evidences of debt. with a longer 
maturity than one year, or any stock of equal or superior 
preferences may be issued without like consent. 


VOTING POWER: Preferred Stock acquires voting power 
when two quarterly dividends are in default: when prefer- 
red dividends are in arrears to the extent of 14%, Preferred 
Stockholders have the power to elect two-thirds of the 
Board of Directors. 


We recommend this Preferred Stock for Investment, and offer it subject to issue as planned, and to delivery to us, if when and 
as issued. 


PRICE: PAR AND ACCRUED DIVIDENDS 


J. W. NORWOOD, 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Redeemable in whole or 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHARLESTON SECURITY COMPANY, 


(Affiliated with the Bank of Charleston, N. B. A.) 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 


The information submitted herein, while not guaranteed, is believed to be reliable, 


and is what we have acted upon 


in our purchase of the stock. 
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Brazil—The Promising Land. 
(Continued from Page 6) 
symbolic of the general commercial 
situation between ourselves and 
Brazil. Before and during and since 
the war it has been universaliy rec- 
ognized that Brazilian-American af- 
fillations were close and cordial: 
and it would be the most natural 
and logical development for trade 
fies also to become numerous and 

intimate. 

Toward Fneland there is a notice- 
able lack of such cordiality of feel- 
ing m Brazil. ‘The preference, both 
in sentiment and im actual tariff 
rates, is for the United States. In 
fact, the tariff preference recently 
given the United States by Brazil 
averaging 20 per cent has slightly 
strained diplomatic relations 
tween England and Brazil. 

Primarily Brazil must remain and 
grow rich as an agricultural coun- 
‘'s its former staples, cof- 
fee and rubber, if offers magnificent 
opportunities in the raising of 
tle. An official of one of the lare- 
est banks in Rio offered me 1,280,000 
acres, divided by a navigable river, 
with more than 10,000 wild cattle 
and three tribes of Indians thrown 
in, far 11 cents an acre. Only a 
few miles from the coast the datly 
wage averaged last fall only a mil- 
reis a day, or about 11 cents. 

Such conditions are symptomatic 
of a virgin country, financially 
somewhat deranged, but before 
which wait tremendous opportuni- 
ties when systematic and intelligent 
development of its resources ar- 
rives. And the greatest destiny of 
Brazil, both because of its own natl- 
ural gifts and the needs of the 
world, is in cotton. Agricu'ture 
must be developed first: then indus- 
iry and trade. 


Profit Sharing Plan for Pacific Mills. 


Columbia, 8. C.—Officers of the 
*acific Mills in Columbia stated to- 
day that while they had been in- 
formed of tentative plans for the 
profit sharing plan of the company. 
they had not been officially inform- 
ed of its final approval, and did not 
know when stock would be first of- 
fered to the South Carolina em- 
ploves. They expressed interest in 
the plan and are confident it will be 
well received by all persons con- 
nected with the Pacific Company. 

The Pacific Company is to sell to 
its employes 5,000 shares of stock. 
To the employes of the Hampton 
group, including the Olympia, the 
Granby, the Richland and the Capi- 
tal City Mills. 500 shares of stock 
will be sold. The stock is to be sold 
to the employes at $92 per share. 
The present market quotation of 
Pacific stock is 895. It was some 
months ago quoted at about $190, but 
a recent 100 per cent stock divi- 
dend automatically reduced the mar- 
ket quotation. 

The employes are to pay for the 
stock on the installment plan. No 
employe is to pay more than $2 a 
week. The payments can be made 
weekly or monthly. The cash pay- 
ment will be $5. No one employe 
will be allowed to purchase more 
than five shares, under the profit 
sharing plan. The plan is open to 
the mill employes until the 5,000 
shares have been sold. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


LISHED 185! 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Framse 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 


Picking 
Revolving Flat Cards 


Sliver Lap achines 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 
Combing Machines Quillers 


| COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
é COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


— 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY | 
Milford. Mass. | 


Southern Office _ Greenville S. C. 


Where Belt Service 


Means Production 


ms A four frame group drive is one of the 

most efficient types in the modern 

| fe spinning room equipment; butit must 

: TT have the right belts. Graton« Knight 

| Manufacturing Co. make leather belts 

for this drive that will guarantee you 
production. 


Our engineers will be very glad to 
give you the benefit of their exper- 
ience in this important work. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg, Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Absolutely Safe—/Vo one can get near 
the rotating basket of the Humatic. 


The Automatic Safety the HUMATIC lifts it auto- 
Cover must first be pulled matically. This safety feature 
down before the machine can alone makes the HUMATIC 
start, and the cover cannot be a good investment. Let us 
raised until the basket has tell you of the others—write 
come toa dead stop—when today. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
Specialty Department N., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


American Laundry 
Ltd., London, 


Machinery 
England. 


The Canadian Laundry Machin- 


ery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. U0., 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in PLIABLE 
Boston and | ATLAS J YET 
the South TENACIOU3 


| Guaranteed ‘A’ Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium | 


Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
or 


= DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


Wit, 
til; 
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SSS 
yj 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Industrial Relations. 


(Continued from Page 9) 
textile enterprises is manifest, but 
we must avoid a conservat'sm with- 
oul sympathy as well as a radical- 
ism without sense if we are to es- 
cape a future without disaster. If 
industry as well as in social affairs 
we must reconcile ourselves to mak- 
ing bold and judicious use of the 
growing resources of our genera- 
tion, material and intellectual. We 
are held back by fear, and fear is 
begotten of ignorance and uncer- 
fainty which reinforce one another 
and prevent progress. The remedy 
is a homely one—education, which 
begins at the top-and permeates and 
informs all worth-while industrial 
relations, 


(3) Employees’ Representation. 
The third and most recent ele- 
ment in modern industrial! relations 
which ealls for notice in this sur- 
vey Emp!oyers’ Representation. 
The writer has devoted especial at- 
fention to it during the past four 
vears in twenty-four New England 
and Western plants and mills em- 
ploying 31,000 people of mixed na- 
tionalities and languages. HWmploy- 
ees’ Representation on a liberal, 
democratic scale with defined pow- 
ers is the climax of good labor ad- 
ministration. It is the natural prod- 
uct of education in the mil! and on 


1S 


the job, of the employer frankly 
telling his own people that which 
concerns their interests and as 


frankly receiving the'r impressions. 


Education always carries with it a 
hopeful penalty,.namely, the call 
from enlightened emplvuvees for 
scope within the mill ifse'f to be 


vocal, individually and collectively, 
about conditions not satisfactorily 
settled through the plant authori- 
ties over them. 
Such a call is a 
fruitful opportunity for the em- 
ployer. It should be heartily wel- 
comed by him and il not inecen- 
sistent with or inhibit've of anv ex- 
ternal forms of mass aclion which 
portions of the workers may desire 
on occasion about specific economic 
affecting other bodies of 
workers as well as themselves. It 
simply ensures that every difference 


or issue of any one body cf wage 


wonderful and 


is 


Issues 


earners shall have al least the 
chance of settlement inside the 
plant according to mutually agree- 
able rules and with al! of the 
workers represented. Such demo- 
cratic recourse takes much of the 
heat and error out of controversies, 
some of which may go beyond it, 
and is often as illuminating to the 


employer as it is to the employees. 
[t also provides a forum for the 
many individual and group issues 
which have no relation to employ- 
ees of other plants but are never- 
theless the keen concern of those 
affected. 

Employees’ Representation should 
not be confused, as it sometimes 
in the press, with providing status 
for the employee in the manage- 
ment of the business. That privi- 
lege the employee of our day most 
certainly does not want, though it is 
assumed by many sociologists and 
has been wished upon him in a 
few cases by the employer. The 
wage earner, however, does sincere- 
ly seek status in his own plant 
about his own economic interests 


is 
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and conditions. He does not wish 
to be compelled to go outside to get 
a hearing, and if that condition is 
perpetuated it will be the employ- 
ers’ fault, 

The Psychology of the Wage 

Karner. 

All successful industrial relations 
depend upon a true estimate of 
what is on the workers mind. 
Whatever the programs put forth 
by the mtelectuals and the radicals 
claiming, often without authority, 
to speak for the worker, the writer 
in nearly forty years’ experience in 
plants and mills has found the wage 
earner to be essentially conserva- 
live, strictly self-regard:ng and out 
for information and reasonable 
treatment, rather than the posses- 
sor of a social theory which makes 
him unhappy. He wants to know a 


lot of things, most of which he 
can only get accurately from an 
employer who will be frank and 
will take-the initiative. the 


worker who continues from year [to 
year in the same mill render-ng in 
ignorance and growing prejudice a 
minimum of service, the employcr 
is responsible. 

The wage earner wants to know 
how things happen, why § things 
happen, and how he can reconcile 
these happenings with his keenly 
felt limitations, and he is usualy 
left to his imagination and the ex- 
planations of prejudiced and umnre- 
liable outsiders. He wants to count 
only when his personal interests are 
concerned and he is entitled to that 
privilege. He does not wish an im- 
portant condition of his contract of 
employment changed to his disad- 
vantage almost overnight by a type- 
written sentence with no previous 
explanation and no subsequent con- 
ference. 

Such action, of course, must be 
the privilege of all responsible man- 
agement and it is sometimes — un- 
avoidable but not often so. 

It is rarely impossible to consul! 
beforehand and, at the least, to give 
adequate hearing and explanation to 
protests or inquiries following any 
emergency action in the interests of 
the business. Organized employees’ 
representation affords quick, con- 
venient access to employee and em- 
ployer and is steadily growing in 
favor with both and with the. su- 
pervisors who represent the owners 
in the joint conferences. 

The workman in the mill when 
he, or his elected representative, 
speaks untrammelled by the em- 
ployer or by the business agent, 
asks for neither a new heaven nor 
a new earth. He is found to have 
numerous minor grievances, easy of 
adjustment, which hurt rather be- 
cause of their steady neglect than 
from their urgency. 

In the main the wage earner 
wants just five things. These are 
n the order of his desires: A steady 
job, adequate real wages; a good 
supervisor: an individual and col- 
lective voice in settling his condi- 
tions; and a chance to rise on its 
merits. These desires are ethical 
and reasonable. They express con- 
cretely what modern industrial re- 
lations we!l organized and wisely 
administered ought to provide,e and 
what al lemployers who wish to 
make men, as well as things, will 
aim to secure through good policies 
and able and sympathetic manage- 
ments and supervisors. 
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If they do so, such progressive 
capitalism peed have no fear of an 
inhospitable reception of its claims 
or lack of appreciation of its ser- 
vices by “the man in the street” 
who realizes that the leadership of 
a self-evidencing aristocracy of 
ability is ind’spensable and. who 
fests our imstitutions by two ques- 
lions, namely, What are they for? 
and do they work? ; 

A Challenge to the Mill Owner. 

Mr. Albert Farwell Bemis, a pas! 
president of this Association, said 
in his “Self-Preservation: New Eng- 
land's Prime Industrial problem:” 
“Employers should persistently 
strive to raise the real, as distinct 
from merely the money, wages of 
the employees, and provide the 
workers with opportunities for self- 
development and self-expression for 
which modern industrialism has 
thus far left little room.” And Vice- 
President Coolidge has warned us 
that “The world must look for 
someth'ng more than prosperity in 
the present situation. The individ- 
ual must look for something more 
than wages and profits for his com- 
pensation. Unless this satisfaction 
can be found by proceeding in the 
way of right and truth and justice, 
the search for it will fail. This 
brings us back squarely to the 
foundation of western civilization. 
which asks not whether it will pay 
but whether it is right. There is 
no other foundation possible for the 
maintenance and support of a 
peaceful relationship between indli- 
viduals.” | 

The writer’s experience is_ that 
only by supplementing the employ- 
ee’s other sources of information by 
organized representative contacts ‘in 


the mill itself can the right and 
truth and justice of any personal 


issue or economic situation be made 
clear to him and to his employer 
and his immediate supervisors. 
Selling justice retai!, in small par- 
eels in each mill, for real or im- 
agined grievances is at once an op- 
portunity to enlighten the ignorant 
and to win the confidence of the 
prejudiced through mutual educa- 
tion and a square deal. In taking 
constructive measures to secure 
this confidence and a_ willing re- 
sponse—not the sullen peace of a 
forced settlement, the writer's ex- 
perience is that each mill consti- 
futes a unit by itself with its own 
history, personne’, human factors 
and special problems. There is no 
general solution, but neither is any- 
thing gained by the “watchful wait- 
ing” which has characterized much 
of the textile industry. 


In addition .the technical men in 
the mill should not by official de- 
cree be burdened and worried with 
the organization stages of important 
new labor policies. What they need 
is service—expert study of condi- 
lions at each place followed by ex- 
pert assistance in establishing and 
render ng se'f-activating the indus- 
relations measures found 
essary and in satisfying the mill ex- 
eculives of their desirability and 
value. Thal can be done once for 
all and if it is well done, the mill 
agent, superintendent and supervis- 
ors will have an appreciated auvxil- 
iary {0 management put into their 
hands in working order. instead of 
what often seems to them a senti- 
mental program of liberal generali- 
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Lies which they have not the time, 
the experience or inclination to con- 
vert into practical realities. Capital 
owes this duty to management 
equally with its obligation to labor. 
If it fulfills both it will “make 
goods plentiful and men _ dear” 
through the revival of a genuine 
interest on the part of labor in the 
day’s work, under inspiring leader- 
ship and self-respecting conditions. 

Woolen Mills May Come South. 

Atlanta, Ga—-If Northern woolen 
industries come into the South from 
New England, as reports received 
here hint that they may do, it will 
be because general conditions in the 
South are more favorable to the 
successful manufacture of woolen 
goods and not to get “cheap’ labor, 
according to industrial leaders here. 
They can get cheap labor where 
they are, if is stated. 

As pointed out here, there is 
cheap labor in the South, just as in 
the North, but there is this differ- 
ence: Cheap labor in the North is 
foreign labor, much of it right from 
the most disturbed parts of Eu- 
rope, and al! of it ready at any time 
to cause trouble, whereas cheap la- 
bor in the South is native labor, 
faithful, hard-working labor, and if 
is cheap only in the kind of work 
it does, its work generally is well 
done but it is a work which cannot 
command higher pay. 


But there is in the South, indus- 
trial leaders here say, also an abun- 
dance of very efficient labor, highly 
skilled men and women whose work 
in the mills is equal to any found 
in New England, and there is skilled 
labor in the South which finds re- 
munerative. pay in steel and iron 
plants, and in a multitude of activi- 
ties which call for labor of the bet- 
ter type. 

There is in truth a difference be- 
tween “low wages” and “cheap la- 
bor,” as manufacturers here and 
in other sections of the State point 
out. Low wages are not uncommon 
in New England and “cheap labor” 


is not difficult to find here. New 
England cotton mills are coming 
South, but it is not because they 
hope to get “cheap labor.” They 


can get that in the North. 

They are coming South, manufac- 
turers here say, because the logical 
place for a cotton mill is where the 
cotton is produced, because the cli- 
mate in the South enables all-the- 
vear work, whereas part of the lime 
in the North elimatic eonditions 
greatly handicap operations and 
they are coming South because 
there is an abundance of good ‘abor 


in the South, the kind they need 
and if is native labor which does 
not carry the germ of radical'sm 


around with it. 


New Textile Plant in Brazil. 


\ cotton mill is now being con- 
structed at Rio Tinto, in the State 
of Parahyba, and is expected to be 
ready for operation by October, 
1923. Plans have been perfected to 
establish another cotton will al 
Santa Rita do Sapucahy, in Minas 
Geraes, and a silk mill is to be es- 
tablished in Barbacena, in the same 


State.—Assistant Trade Commission- 
er M. A. Cremer, Rio de Janeiro, 


March 21. 
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‘‘Human inventions march from 

the complex to the simple and 

simplicity is always perfection.’’ 
—Dumas 


SIMPLICITY—-The keynote of construc- 
tion in BAHNSON Humidifiers. 


RIGID SIMPLICITY of BAHNSON Hu- 
midifiers denotes 


—Economical Operation 
—Dependable Operation 

—F lexibility 

—Minimum Power Consumption 
—Minimum Attention 
—Maximum Results 


All that delights the practical mill man. 


BAHNSON Humidifiers possess practi- 
eally all the characteristics of a Perfect 
Humidifying System. | 


An Engineer will call at your conveni- 
ence. 


The Bahnson Co. 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office 437 Fifth Ave. 
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(POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINE 


<4 


The Line 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE OST) LINE 


SONS CO, 

of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 

standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


* 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 2 
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Multiply Your Ideas of Fibre 
Service by Three 


We have such confidence in Vul-Cot Fibre that we 
guarantee it to be free from impurities. We know 
that Vul-Cot Fibre is good fibre. From the selection 
of the rag stock to the completion of the finished 
tubes and sheets we have had its production under 
our OWN supervision. 

You can drill Vul-Cot 
You can stamp Vul-Cot 
You can thread Vul-Cot 
You can turn Vul-Cot 

Three huge factories manufacture Vul-Cot Fibre 
and Vul-Cot Fibre parts—with three times ordinary 
facilities for speedy production and delivery. Let us 
confer with you about the use of Vul-Cot Fibre in 
your business. 


National 


Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Making Cotton Transparent. 


A Swiss process for making cot- 
lon transparent has been patented 
n this country and assigned in part 
fo a resident of Dedham, Mass. Cer- 
lain transparent effects can be im- 
parted to cotton by successive treat- 
ments of the cotton with reagents 
of different types and characteris- 
having different actions upon 
cotton, and of which strong sul- 
phuric acid and concentrated soda 
lve may be taken as examples of 
each type. To produce such effects 
ihe cotton is either treated first 
with strong sulphuric acid for a 
few seconds followed by treatment 
with strong soda lye or the cotton 
is treated first with strong soda lye 
and then with strong sulphuric acid 
for a few The concentra- 
tion of the sulphuric acid is over 
») 1-2 degrees Be. ‘Transparent ef- 
fects by these proceesses can be im- 
proved to extent by preced- 
ing the imitial step in each process 
w tha treatment of the cotton with 
a reagent of the opposite type from 
(he reagent used in the initial step 
of the that is to say, the 
first consisting of a treat 
ment with sulphuric acid fo'lowed 
hv a treatment with soda lye is im- 
proved by preceding the treatment 
with sulphuric acid by a treatment 
w th strong soda lye. Also the proc. 
ess consisting of the treatment with 
soda Ive followed by treatment with 
strong sulphuric acid is improved 
by preceding the soda lye treatment 
with treatment with strong sul- 


seconds. 


some 


process, 


process 


phuric acid. 

In both processes the initial treat- 
ment with strong sulphuric aec:d or 
strong soda lve appears to operate 
to prepare the material and place it 
in a condition more favorable to the 
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successful operation of the subse- 
quent treatments. 


It has been considered impossible 
to obtain any reaction or effect upon 
cotton by successive treatments 
with reagents of the same general 
tvpe, that is, by successive treat- 
ments with reagents having an ac- 
tion upon cotton similar to sul- 
phuric acid. It is claimed that by 
the new process transparent effects 
of superior and improved quality 
may be produced upon cotton by 
successive treatments with reagents 
of the same general type but under 
different conditions of operation. 
The conditions of operation under 
which the cotton is treated with re- 
agents of one type may be varied 
in several ways, for example, suc- 
cessive treatments .of cotton with 
acids of different strengths followed 
by treatment with strong soda lye 
produced transparent effects upon 
cotton vastly superior to those pro- 
duced by any of the processes here- 
tofore known. Different reagents of 
the same type may be used in each 
of the successive steps but under 
different conditions of operation. 

Instead of varying the strength 
of the reagents to be used in a par- 
ticular treatment, the temperature 
may be controlled with or without 
variation in its strength. In general 
the effectiveness of a reagent is in 
large measure dependent upon its 
temperature. It is therefore possi- 
ble to obtain desirable transparent 
effects by treatment with a reagent 
of one type at one temperature, 
treatment with the same reagent or 
a reagent of the same type at an- 
other temperature followed by treat- 
ment with a reagent of a differen! 
type. The conditions of operation 
may be varied in other ways. 

The cotton fabric is dipped in sul- 
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phuric acid having a gravity below 


61-206 «Be. The exact 
strength of this ac:d may be varied 
within reasonable limits. The cot- 
ton is left in this acid bath for ap- 
proximately two minutes, after 
which it is removed, washed thor- 
oughly and dried. The cotton is 


then dipped into a second sulphur-:e 
acid bath for four or five seconds, 
the strength of this second bath 
being perferably 54 degrees Be. 
After the cotton has remained in 
this second acid bath for approxi- 
mately five seconds, it is removed 
and washed, and then mercerized 
in the usual way in a bath of soda 
lye above 15 degrees Be. During 
the process shrinkage of the mate- 
rial is prevented as much as possi- 
bie so that the material is in a 
stretched condition. 

The superiority of the transpar- 
ent effects produced upon the cot- 
ton material treated in accordance 
with the present invention may be 
readily observed by comparison 
with fabrics treated according to 
prev.ous processes. is claimed 
that the fabrics treated according 
to the present invention’ are _ far 
more transparent, more even, and 
more silk-like. 

Among the reagents having an ac- 
tion upon cotton similar to Gul- 
phuric acid, and which may be used 
with this process are phosphoric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid 
or any mixtures thereof including 
mixtures with sulphuric acid, and 
also zine chloridee solution and am- 
moniacal solutions of cooper hy- 
drate. All of these reagents may 
be regarded as parchmentizing re- 
agents. 


Boiler Scale. 


Water treatment to reduce its 
scale-forming properties is a fixture 
in almost every power station. Many 
surface type heaters are designed 
for this purpose. In large stations 
elaborate equipments are in use. 
The fuel saved by keeping the scale 
from boiler tubes is sufficient to 
pay for these installations. Skim- 
mer or surface blow-off va!ves are 
a necessity in any boiler. 

Good results in 
are sometimes secured 
use of kerosene and other retined 
olls. This treatment changes the 
deposits of lime from a hard scale 
to a firable material which may be 
easily removed. If the treatment is 
to be effective, kerosene should be 
introduced after boiler is emptied 
and washed, and the refilling should 
be effected from the bottom. If 
kerosene is fed into the boiler with 
the feed it may form a non-conduct- 
ing film over the heating service. 

While zinc is often introduced 
into boilers to prevent corrosion 
and scale formation, it does not as 
a matter of fact always accomplish 
this purpose, and it may even ag- 
gravate the trouble. The action of 
zine is electrolytic, the theory being 
(hat a continuous flow of h- drogen 
is generated over the whole extent 
of the wet surface of the boiler. It 
is supposed that the continuous for- 
mation of the bubbles of hydrogen 
insulates the surface of the metal 
from the scale-fornng substances. 
If there is a little of the scale- 
forming element it is precipitated 


softening scale 
through the 
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and reduced to mud; if thére is con- 
s.derab'e, a formed scale is pro- 
duced which, however, does not ad- 
here tightly to the surface of the 
metal and is consequently readily 
removed, 


Knit Underwear Production In- 
creasing. 
of knit underwear is 
increasing, but is stil considerably 
below that of “March, 1922, the 
month in which the record produc- 
lion was made, according to statis- 
just issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The figures. made 
public are for March, 1923, and 
show that production is well ahead 
of the February mark. 

“Returns from 
for both February and 


Production 


ties 


40 mills reporting 
March,” the 


report states, “show increases of 2 
per cent in production, 28 per cent 
in new orders, and 9 per cent in 


shipments. Shipments exceeded the 
number of new orders received, and 
consequently the volume of unfilled 
orders fell off from 1,786,935 dozen, 
reported by 41 mills on March 1, to 
1,558,959 dozens on hand at the end 
of March, a decrease of 13 per 
eent.” 

Canceleiations show a gain of 164 
fir March over February, in the 
monthly order and production re- 
port of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers. Cancellations 
are listed as 6,779 for February, and 
6.943 for March. 

“Forty one producing mills re- 
por'ed that output during March 
was at the rate of 83 per cent,” the 
report continues, “new orders 62 
per cent, and shipments 96 per cent, 
of normal production for that 
mon'h. The exeess of shipments 
over production indicates a reduc- 
lion of stocks. 

“The output of summer garments 
showed a greater increase than did 


that of winter underwear over Feb- 
ruarv, and totalled 317.468 dozens 
by 32 mills, as compared with 294,- 


number of 
363.652 doz- 


758 dozens for the same 
mills m February, and 
ens by 34 mills during last March. 
Winter underwear output equalled 
275.552 dozens by 35 mills in March, 
269.950 dozens by 38 mills in Febru- 
ary, and 392.596 dozens by 36 mills 
during March, 1922. The greatest 
relative activity during March was 
in the production of men’s under- 
wear.” 


New Mill at Lexington. 


company has 
ington, N. G., 


A new cotton mill 
been organized at Lex 
by W. H. Mendenhall, C. A. Mont- 
sastie and Joseph Williams. The 
new company, which wil! be known 
as the Pooneemah Mills, has an au- 
thorized capital of $300,000. 


Piedmont Commission Co. Sold. 


The Piedmont Commission Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, was this week 
sold by William Anderson, receiver, 
to W. H. Belk, of Charlotte, the 


price being $29,100. The sale in- 
eludes the land, building and ma- 
chinery of the company. The equip- 
ment consists of 150 looms thal 
have been operated on towels, out- 
ings and madras. 


extreme. 


summer. 


closet made. 


Frost Proof 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
The most durable water 


In service winter and 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, Del. 


ALL GATOR 


_ STEEL BELT LACING 


There is Science in Belt Lacing 
Alligator teeth pentrate lengthwise of the belt, leaving the 


long burden-bearing fibers intact. 


Each tooth clinches down 


over its group of fibers, compressing them so firmly that 
there is no internal friction and wear at the belt end. 
The sectional steel rocker hinge pin is the only metal pin that: 


avoids wear to the joint. 

Keep these vital features in 
mind when you buy belt lacing, 
for the cost of any lacing is 
nothing as compared to the cost 


of the belt on which it serves. 
Sold at Wholesale and Retail! 
the World Over 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING 
COMPANY 


4699 Lexington Street, Chicago 
in England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E. C. 2 
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We Want More Friends 


We already count among our friends hundreds of mill 


r men who first got acquainted with us through using 
our heddles. 


We want others like 
yourself to write us, telling us about your loom trou- 
bles with the heddles you now use. 


We designed the WASCO Standard Wire Heddle so 


that it would overcome all the faults of the average 
type. 


But we want still more friends. 


First, we use nothing but the finest steel wire, heat- 
treated and tempered to just the right degree. Then 
we use unusual care in soldering and in the construc- 
tion of the eye. The warp runs free 
through the eye of a WASCO Heddle, 


Let us send you some samples to use on your looms. 


and smooth 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


BALTOBELT 


Inspected Three Times 


Every piece of Baltobelt is inspected three times 
completely and minutely. 


very 


is thoroughly tested and assurance of but the highest 
grade leather is a certainty. ‘This accounts for the long 


life and strength of this belt. 


Baltimore Belting Co. 


Factory Southern Branch 
Baltimore, Md. Spartanburg, 8. C. 
A full stock is carried at our Southern Branch. Write 

for prices and catalog. 


Exports of Cotton Duck. 

American exporters of cotton duck 
have been much concerned recently 
over what appeared to be unusually 
large exports of cotton duck to va- 
rious consuming countries. A care- 
ful investigation of this subject has 
proven that for many months the 
figures showing exports to certain 
countries are almost double what 
the actual business has been. 

The cause of this discrepancy has 
rested largely on the shippers them- 
selves in inaccurately describing the 
commodity on the export declara- 
tion. For.instance, very frequently, 
“osnaburegs,” “cotton fabrics,” “har- 
ber towels,” “curtain materials,’ 
“doe skins,” and “olive drab cloth” 
have been described and classified 
on the declaration as cotton ducks. 

Every manufacturer and shipper 
is entitled to know the actual totals 
involved, and unless the continu- 
ance of these loose methods is 
promptly discontinued, intelligent 
handling and consideration of Am- 
erican duck markets abroad is al- 
most impossible. 

Manufacturers, commission houses 
and shippers are requested to de- 
scribe ducks on the export declara- 
tions only in the following style: 

Cotton duck, unbleached, or cot- 
fon duck, bleached, or cotton duck, 
colored. 

For the benefit of the trade, the 
Cotton Duck Association ' of New 
York in conference with officials of 
the Department of Commerce, re- 
cently gave the following definition 
of cotton duck: 

“Cotton cloth of plain weave in 
which either the warp or the fill- 
ing or both, is constituted of two 
or more strands, either twisted or 
la'd parallel (flat), and not weigh- 
ing less than 6 1-2 ounces to the 
square yard.” 

For the purpose in mind, if is ur- 
gently requested that only those 
cloths which might properly be 
classified within the above be so 
described as duck on the export 
declarations. 

In order to promptly consummate 
arrangements for accurate siatisti- 
eal returns, the following instruc- 
tion has been sent to all collectors 
of customs: 

May 3, 1923. 

To: Collectors of Customs. 

Subject: Export Classification of 
Cotton Duck. 

Because of improper classifying, 
export figures of cotton duck have 
consistently shown exaggerated to- 
tals. In the figures of exports for 
February to Canada alone, the to- 
tals shown are almost double what 
they actually should be. 

Only items described as duck, can- 
vas, or tire fabric on shipper'’s ex- 
port declarations should be coded 
under classes 3021, 3022 and 3023 of 
Schedule B. 

Osnaburgs, cotton bagging, colton 
fabrics, window awnings, etc., which 
have been classed in many cases as 
duck, should be coded under classes 
3031 to 3071 as “Other cotton cloth.” 

Declarations which do not give a 
sufficiently detailed description to 
permit of correct classification un- 
der unbleached, bleached or colored, 
should be returned to shippers for 
correction. Exporters should be en- 
eouraged to insert in the column, 


Class No. of Schedule B,” the proper 
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class under which the 
should be included. 

For your information the Cotton 
Duck Association of New York has 
submitted the following definition 
of duck: 

“Cotton c!oth of plaim weave in 
which either the warp or the filling 
or both is constituted of two or 
more strands, either twisted or laid 
parallel (flat), and not weighing less 
than 6 1-2 ounces to the square 
vard.” 

The greatest care should be exer- 
cised in securing proper classifica- 
tions since accurately classified to- 
tals are vitally essential to intelli- 
gent propagation of our export 
trade. 


articles 


JOHN HOHN, 
Chief Division of Statistics. 


Duke Will Build No New Plants. 


Charlotte, N. C-—“We have made 
many careful and exhaustive esti- 
mates of the cost of building fur- 
ther plants and find it impossible to 
build at today’s costs and earn a 
reasonable return on the _ invest- 
ment at prevailing rates at which 
power must be sold. We appreciate 
the fact that power is important. to 
the imdustrial development of our 
section and it is, therefore, with the 
keenest regret that we are forced, 
by conditions beyond our control, 
to make this announcement.” 

The above cryptic announcement! 
by J. B. Duke, controlling head of 
the Southern Power Company, was 
made Saturday to the press, as an 
Official proclamation explaining the 
attitude of the company im refer- 
ence to the starting of new hydro- 
electric developments in this vicin- 
ity. 

For some weeks the company has 


been contemplating the beginning 
of at least one, and perhaps two, 


new mammoth plants, and Mr. Duke 
has been in the city for three weeks, 
running over with engimeers and 


euditors of the Southern Power 
plant designs an  desti- 


mates of contractors, 
made, to see if it 
build at this time at costs that 
would allow the company a fair 
return on the investment. 

After making the abbreviated an- 
nouncement Mr. Duke left for New 
York, where he will spend several 
weeks, the immediate purpose of 
his last visit to Charlotte being to 
see if it were possible to get the 
projects contemplated under way al 
this time. His statement was taken 
as final and emphatic as an answer 
to the company’s present policy to- 
ward new construction. It was fur- 
ther interpreted as positively elimi- 
nating the company from the con- 
struction field until building costs 
come down. 

The company had planned to 
build its next plants at Rhodhiss 
and another one, shortly thereafter, 
it is understood, not far from the 
Mountain Island station, although 
no announcement as to the latter 
has been forthcoming. To this end 
the company heads had all the blue- 
prints made and had received ten- 
tative estimates of contractors as to 
the probable cost of the construc- 
tion in mind. When, it was seen 
that they were high, as contracted 
with the costs of other plants be- 
ginning of the project was held up 


tentatively 
was possible to 
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temporarily and it was for the pur- 
pose largely of trying to devise 
some means by which his company 
might proceed with this phase of its 
work that Mr. Duke has been spend- 
ing the past few weeks here, busily 
engaged at the office of the South- 
ern Power and in conference with 
its leading executives. After an ex- 
haustive research into the proposi- 
tion, the announcement came from 
Mr. Duke himself Saturday to the 
effect that it would not be expedient 
for the company to proceed at this 
time, 

Report « on Mosiery Production. 

Detailed statistics relating to pro- 
duction of hosiery for the years 
1921, 1919, and 1914 have been issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 
This is the second edition and su- 
persedes those issued under date of 
April 4 last. Certain minor correc- 
Lions have been made in the 19214 
figures; however, this report is pre- 
liminary and subject to such 
changes as may be necessary from a 
further examination of the original 
returns. 

The total production of hosiery 
in 1921 was 80,185,965 dozen pairs, 
valued at $290,707,876, compared 
with 84,645,757 dozen pairs in 1949, 
valued at $308,662,377, compared 
with 75,164,911 dozen pairs in 1914, 
valued at 98,098,590. The production 
of hese increased from 1919 to 1921, 
but the production of half hose 
shows a substantial decrease during 
thal period. 

An analysis of the figures appar- 
ently shows the increasing popular- 
ity of full-fashioned hosiery, for the 
full fashioned figures for 1921 show 
an ‘increase over those for 1919, 
whereas the total production of 
hosiery shows a substantial de- 
crease during that time. 

Full-fashioned hose shows an in- 
crease from 1919 to 1921, whereas 
seamless hose shows a slight de- 
crease in production. With regard 
to half hose, both the full-fashioned 
article and the seamless article 
show a falling off in production 
during that period, but the percent- 
age Of decline in the full-fashioned 
product. is considerably greater 
than that of the seamless product. 

In general, the production of silk 
hosiery is increasing, all natural silk 
showing a distinct increase from 
1919 to 1921 in both hose and half 
hose. The use of artificial silk, 
however, though it gained substan- 
lially in hose, shows a decline in 
1921 in half-hose. Natural and arti- 
ficial silk mixed with other fibers 
shows a slight increase in hose, and 
a slight decrease in half hose. 


Dye Imports in April, 

Washington, May 6.—Imports of 
coal tar dyes in April totalled 242,- 
022 pounds, wilh an invoice value of 
$256,751, according to the monthly 
report of the Chemical Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
lic Commerce in collaboration with 
the Chemical Section of the Tariff 
COMmission. 

This compares with 179,309 
pounds valued at $185,344 (an in- 
complete report) for January; 191,- 
709 pounds valued at $199,640 for 
February and 312,809 pounds valued 
at $301,436 for March. 
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Of the total quantity imported 
last month, 42 per cent came from 
Switzerland, 37 per cent from Ger- 
many, 18 per cent from Italy, 2 per 
cent from Canada and 1 per cent 
from England, according to the cal- 
enltations of W. N. Watson, color 
specialist of the Tariff Commission. 
Switzerland led for the first time in 
1923, indicating that the Ruhr oc- 
cupation has not seriously affected 
the supply of raw materials for dve 
manufacture in Switzerland. Prior 
to the war, Switzerland depended al- 
most exclusively on Germany for 
these materials. Official statistics 
for 1922, however, show that the 
Swiss imported crudes and interme- 
diates from France, Great Britain, 
Poland, Italy, Czechoslavakia, the 
United States and Germany, 

The dyes leading in quantity im- 
ported in April were Xylene light! 
vellow, Diaminogene blue, Paten! 
blue (No. 543), and Diazamine blue 
BR. 

The statement groups the dyes by 
Schultz numbers or by classification 
according to ordinary method of ap- 
plication, vat dyes being reduced in 
nearly every case to a_e singie 
strength basis. Wherever possible, 
the dye has been identified also as 
competitive or non-competitive un- 
der the new tariff act. 

C. Coneannon, chief of the 
chemical division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and Dr. Watson of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and their assistants, issued 
this report in record time after the 
close of the month. 


Pontacyl Light Yellow 3G. 


An acid yellow of a bright green- 
ish shade, especially noted for its 
excellent resistance to light, has 
been developed by E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., according to an an- 
nouncement made by the company 
reeentiy. It is known as Pontacy! 
lL.ight Yellow 3G. Because of its ex- 
cellent leveling properties, it can be 
added to the bocling bath for shad- 
ing. The company states that this 
dve may be used either as a self 
shade for bright lemon yellows, or 
in combination with other colors 
having similar leveling properties 
for fancy and mode shades on yarns 
and piece goods for womens wear. 

The aeveiopment of the dye is 
regarded as important since this is 
one of the products which had been 
brought into this country from Eu- 
rope in important quantities. It is 
made available now for American 
manufacturers as a native color. 

Its fastness to light and good pen- 
etration make it suitable for use in 
combinations for dyeing fur and 
wool felt hats. 

The company states thal it is an 
excellent color for dyeing pure and 
(in-weighted silks, the shades be- 
ing very fast to light. It also re- 
sists scrooping. 

Cotton and artificial silk effect 
threads are left clear; silk effects 
are stained somewhat. 

On account of its good solubility 
and bright, clear shade, Pontacyl 
Light Yellow 3G is an important col- 
or for laces, being well adapted for 
use in the manufacture of printing 
nad lithographic inks. 

On paper, it is suitable for dip- 


ping, cutting and calende: coloring. , 


United States Leads in Barbados 
Cotton Goods Market. 
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imported 1,051,111 vards came from 
the United States, while 772.382 
yards came from the United King- 
dom.—Consul J. C. Watson, Barba- 
dos, British West Indies, February 
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The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economica! 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 


spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CoO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode isiand 
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A Serious Situation. 


The textile industry is facing a 

serious problem and one that should 
be most carefully considered, 
It is not the decline in the price 
cotton but the fact that Wash- 
ington politicians in co-operation 
with big cotton speculators can 
within the space of a few weeks 
completely disrupt the course of 
business in the textile industry and 
change a period of moderate pros- 
perity into one of absolute stagna- 
tion of buying. 

Several weeks ago a well known 


of 


financial writer called attention to 
the fact that the Harding adminis- 


tration was opposed to a boom this 
vear because they feared it would 
be followed by a depression in 1924 
that would prevent the re-election 
of Harding. He said that it was 
the purpose of the administration 
(6 check the rise in prices that 
there would be a reaction followed 
by a boom in 1924 that would bene- 
fit them politically. 


Very few believed his statement 
but the course of events since then 
certainly seem to sustain his view. 

Whenever any statement has been 
needed the bear side or 
any special report it has been 
promptly furnished by men proml- 
nent in administration circles and 
so active has been the Department 


ass 


of Agriculture as to lead to the 
open accusation that some officials 


of that department have been spec- 
ulating on the bear side. 
As each month has rolled around 


since last October there have been 
opportunities ‘for colton corners 
but none have resulted and it has 


been generally understood that the 
Federal Trade Board had warned 
the big speculators against corners. 

Now Livermore and his associates 
have by selling over a million bales 
of futures put cotton down more 
than six cents per pound without 
protest from the Federal Trade 
Board and at every stage of the 
bear raid he has been assisted by 
reports and statements from admin- 
istration circles. 


Politic:ans are the same, ne mat- 
fer to what party they belong and 
if the Democrats were in power 
they would be doing just as much 
insure their re-election as the 
Republicans are said to be doing. 

The textile industry should not 
have to suffer through the efforts 
of either politicians or speculators 
and no industry is safe that can 
suffer such a manipulated set back 
has occurred during the — past 
few weeks. 

July cotton is worth more 
“4 to 25 cents when the mills 
facing an absolute scarcity 
ihe summer months. 

October cotton is 
than 23 cents when 
surance that the 
will not suffer 
and boll weevils. 

There is undoubtedly a large 
acreage but everywhere farmers 
have overplanted and with a short- 


of 


Lf) 


as 


than 
are 
during 


worth 
there is 
Crop now 
from bad 


more 
ho as- 
started 
weather 


age labor will not be able to 
properly cultivate their fields. The 
mills who have cotton bought for 
summer delivery are feeling sick 
but because cotton futures sell al 


24 cents in May there is not neces- 
sarily any loss in cotton bought for 
July and August delivery and un- 
less we have perfect weather prices 
will go back to approximately their 
former high level. 

The ghost of 1920 seems 
arise but there is a vast 
between 1920 and 1923. 

In 1920 everybody had overbought, 
every mill had stocks of goods and 
there was a 9,000,000 bale surplus 
of cotton. 

There has been no overbuying of 
cotton goods or cotton yarns and 
we are facing a shortage of cotton 
together with grave uncertainty rel- 
ative to the 1923 crop being large 
enough to meet the requirements of 
consumption. 

When the big cotton speculators 
have taken profits upon the million 
bales they sold shorts we will be 
able to see the real situation more 
clearly and confidence based upon 
sound conditions will return. 

We have. however, seen the abil- 


to ryer 
difference 


ity of politicians and speculators to 
disrupt the course of busmess in 
the textile industry and we realize 
that while such conditions exist 
the industry does not occupy a po- 
sition of safety, 


Harding, Wilson, Daugherty, David 
Clark and the Devil. 


If we had to pay for all the space 
that the Charlotte Labor Herald de- 
votes to the Southern Textile Bul- 
leLin and David Clark we would be 
as “busted” as the aforesaid Labor 
Herald was a few months ago. 


The following is an effusion by 
one of the writers in last week's 
issue: 


“Harding is the only president 
that ever acted as a _ sirike- 
breaker and Wilson is the only 
president that ever visited the 
Pope of Rome. Harry M. Daugh- 
erty is the only attorney general 
that ever brought an injunction 
against strikers. David Clark is 
the only editor that will never 
tell the truth on the union, and 


the Devil is the best fellow of 

the bunch.” 

We have too much regard for 
loyalty to eriticise the writer for 
giving first place to his friend. 


Urges Activity of Chinese Commerce 


Chambers. 
Hon. Joseph R. Leeson, founder 
and president of the Universal 
Winding Company, Boston, Mass., 


completes a visit to China this week, 
which is part of a round-the-world 


tour he has been making. Spéak- 
ing during the week at the Unton 


Club of China, Mr. Leeson urged the 
Chinese business men further to de- 
velop their chambers of commerce 
and business guilds and make them 
ever a more vital factor for good 
government in China. 

As president of the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association for a number of 
years, and prominent in many move- 
ments for civie improvement, such 
as commissioner for Boston harbor 
development, member of the Govy- 
ernor of Massachusetts’ Council, an 
ardent worker for the China Trade 
Act, ete., ete., Mr. Leeson appreci- 
ates the power business associations 
of China can wield. In them he 
sees China’s greatest hope today for 
establishing a stable government. 

Mr. Leeson is British-born, having 
gone to America when a young man 
to engage in the manufacture of 
linen thread, which he had been 
doing in England. Back in the ‘90's, 
he saw the need for perfecting the 
processes for winding thread for 
delivery to sewing machines. With- 
in three years, such success had 
heen achieved that Mr. Leeson aban- 
doned the manufacture of thread 
and went into the manufacture of 
winding machinery. 


Today the Universal Winding 
Company makes machinery for 
winding every sort of fabric and 


wire for every conceivable purpose. 


Iiniversal Winding machines are 
scattered all over the elobe, and 
Mr. Leeson states that the demand 


and output have never been so great 
as at present. 
Mr. Leeson sees a great develop- 
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ment of the cotton “indtstry ‘in- 
China, and is inclined to believe the 
statement made to him in India that 
in the future, China would be first 
in cotton, India second and the 
United States third, with the rest 
of the world together, a poor fourth. 
—Weekly Review, Shanghai. China. 


Visit Gaston Mills. 

(yvastonia, N. C.—Following a 40- 
mile drive over part of Gaston 
County's representative textile 
flements, in company with Misses 
Fay Davenport, county superintend- 
ent of public welfare, and Miss Nel! 
Pickens, county home demonstra- 
lion agent, at the head of the com- 
munity welfare work in Gaston 
County; Clarence Ousley, prominent 
Texan, formerly a director of Unit- 
ed States extension work and an 
assistant secretary of agriculture 
under Woodrow Wilson, returned to 
f;asionia much enthused over Gas- 
fon County and the unparalleled de- 
velopment of the textile industry he 
saw here. 

“There’s nothing like it in the 
linited States, so far as I know.” he 
declared to the newspaper represen- 
lative, as he finished a tour of Cra- 
merton, one of Gaston’s model com- 
munities, under the personal super- 
vision of Stuart W. Cramer, the 
lown engmeer and builder and tex- 
lile magnate. “You are fortunate in 
three things,” said Mr. Ousley, “in 
(vaston County. They are the extra- 
ordinary character and foresight of 
the pioneers in Gaston County, in 
that they builded small and expand- 
ed as they grew, not taking on too 
much to start with: second, the 
character of the native labor and 
the proximity of its sources to the 
mills, amd third, the sympathetic 
and kindly attitude of mill execu- 
{ves toward welfare work among 
the employees.” | 

Beginning with the Jenckes Spin- 
ning Company's gigantic plant, Mr. 
Ousley was shown through the 
community house, where classes in 
cooking and home nursing were in 
progress, and where dozens of small 
children were playing around under 
the supervision of nurses while 
their mothers were at work in the 
mill. He saw hot and cold shower 
baths, comfortable reading rooms, 
equipped with the latest magazines 
and newspapers, nurses, hospitals 
and first aid stations, play grounds 
with full equipment of apparatus, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, ete. 


set - 


American Cotton Stock Is 6,039,000 
Bales. 

Washington, May 8—Stocks of 
American cotton on hand April 1, 
the Commerce Department estimat- 
ed today, totalled 6,039,000 bales, 
while the total world stocks of cot- 
ton on the same date amounted to 
12.010.000 bales. 

During the eight months ending 
April 1, the Department estimated 
consumption of American cotton at 
9,021,000 bales, and world consump- 
tion from all sources at 415,281,000 
bales. On July 31, 1922 stocks of 
American cotton were estimated at 
5,123,000 bales and the world’s 
stocks at 9,536,000 bales. It was also 
calculated that 1922 production of 
American cotton amounted to 9,- 
937,000 bales and that world produc- 
Lion was 17,750,000 bales. 


| 
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George Fisher has been promoted 
to night overseer carding at the 
China Grove Cotton Mills, China 
Grove, N.C. 


C. E, Farmer, of Belmont, N. C., is 
now overseer of spinning at the 
Clyde Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C. 


J. W. Walters has resigned his 
position at the Knoxville Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., to become 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Newton Cotton Milis, Newton, 
N. C. 


J. M. Short has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Roanoke Mills 
No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Oneida 
Mills, Graham, N., C. 


J. R. Bragg has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Lavonia Mills, 
Lavonia, Ga., and accepted a similar 
position with the Payne Mills, Ma- 
con, Ga. 


A. C, Fennell, superintendent of 
the Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill, 8S. C.. who recently underwent 
an operation for sinus trouble at 
the Charlotte Sanatarium, has re- 
covered sufficiently to return to his 
home. 


Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co. 
Opens Southern Office. 

The Lestershire Spool and Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York, 
has opened a Southern office at 32 
south Church street, Charlotte, N. 
C. ‘This office is in charge of L. E. 
Wooten, vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

Lestershire Spools are already 
well known to Southern mills and 
the Charlotte office was opened in 
order that fhe company may better 
serve the mills in this territory. All 
inquiries from Southern mills 
should be directed to the Charlotte 
offices, where they will be promptly 
handled. 


Link-Belt Pittsburgh Officee Moves. 


Notice has recently been recerved 
of the removal of the Link-Belt 
Company's Pittsburgh branch office 
from their old quarters at 1501 
Park Building to their new and 
more commodious offices at 335 
Fifth avenue. T. F. Webster, man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office, says 
that larger space and the more con- 
venient location was imperative be- 
cause of the extraordinary volume 
of business transacted during the 
past year and which promises to 
remain in full swing at least for 
the coming fiscal year. 


$2,000 000 Mill Erected at Canton. 


Canton, Ga.-—Another large man- 
ufacturing industry is soon to open 
in Canton. Grading has been start- 
ed for the building of a new cotton 
mill which will be erected just 
north of Canton across the Etowah 
river, and about three-quarters of 
a mile from the Canton Cotton Mills 
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on the Canton-Ball Ground 
highway. It is understood that an 
outlay of more than $2,000,000 will 
be required to erect and equip the 


State 


mill. The personnel of the new 
mill will be composed of the pres- 
ent stockholders of the Canton Cot- 
ton Mills. 


Canton is growing with an un- 
precedented rapidity and is destined 
to become one of the largest man- 
ufacturing centers of North Geor- 
gia. 


New Dupont Sulfor Color. 


Wilmington, Del—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company announce 
the development of a sulfur color 
of a reddish navy blue shade, 
known as Sulfogene Direct Blue B 
Concentrated. The Company's an- 
nouncement states that it posseses 
the unique property of yielding full 
shades without oxidation and has 
the usual good fastness properties 


of other Sulfogene bines. It may ; 


be applied equally well on raw 
stock, yarns, pieces, etc., and is also 
well suited for dyeing artificial silk. 
The announcement states that it 
may be rinsed without steaming, 
which is of special advantage when 
dyeing piece goods in the jig. 


A Solution 


No doubt the perplexing problem 
of your gloss painted and enameled 
walls, ceilings and woodwork pre- 
sents itself at this season of the 
year for solution. 


Perhaps you have rot realized 
that the difficulty resolves itself 
into the simple matter of doing 
away with expensive repainting 
costs by cleaning with 


WYANDOTTE DBPTERGENT 


Hundreds of mill owners have 
adopted this plan with the most 
satisfying results. They have dis- 
covered that dirty paint is not worn 
out paint, but that with the right 
materials it can be cleaned as easily 
as a collar can be washed. 


Wyandotte Detergent is espe- 
clally made to clean such surfaces 
and it cleans them quickly and 
easily at a mere fraction of re- 
painting costs. 


Moreover, it is guaranteed not to 
scratch or injure the most delicate 
gloss painted or enameled surface. 


Ask your supply man. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Bleached Goods! 


(Selling Points No. 42) 


Why cut Prices? 
anybody can do that.— 

Not everybody can put out 
better bleached goods. 

‘Therefore Solozone—processed 
cottons are sold without cutting. 

They are permanent!y white 
without being weakened in the bleach, 
besides soft and clastic. 


Bleaching advice free to mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


NEW YORK 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Rhodes- 
a 
new concern which will erect a cot- 


The 
Company, 


Lincolnton, N. ©. 
Rhyne Manufacturing 


fon mill here. has been organized 
with the following officers: D. P. 
Rhodes, president and treasurer; D. 
E. Rhyne, vice-president, and Paul 
Rhodes, secretary. The officers, 
who are the principal stockholders, 
with J. KE. Sansler, P. L. Sigmon, E. 
I. Mosteller and C. L. Rhyne, com- 
pose the board of directors. Details 
of the new mill have not yet been 
announced, 
Birmingham, Ala.—Announcement 
is made by the Avondale Mills Uor- 
poration that its plants at Alexan- 
der City and Sycamore, Ala., will 
be improved and increased in size 
this year, the plans being put into 
execution now. The annual value 
of products of the Avondale Mills 
is p'aced at $15,000,000 and the an- 
nual payrolls are $2,000,000. Donald 
Comer, son of B. B. Comer, and vice- 
president of the corporation, in 
actual charge of the management 
of the company. Employment is 
given to 2,500 men, women and girls, 


Ls 


C.—That the 


Appleton 


Spartanburg, 
Southern branch of the 
Mills Company will not be located 
at Thermal City, N. ©. where the 
company has secured options on a 
tract of land, is announced by the 
Rutherfordton (N. ©.) Sun, which 
carries the fo'lowing with refer- 
ence to the Appleton Company: 

“The options on the land have 
run out and have not been renewed 


by the Appleton Mills, of Lowell, 
Mass. at Thermal City. This means 
that the big mill will not come 
there. Many think the nrills of Mas- 
sachusetits were only bluffing the 
Legislature of thal State into cer- 
tain laws that they wanted passed, 
while others think that they will 
locate elsewhere, or buy some mills 


located in the South. 


Opp wilt soon have an- 


already 


Opp, Ala. 


other cotton mill, which will be 
named “Nicolas Cotton Mills,” and 
will have 7.200 spindles and 190 
looms. 

The machinery has been bought 


something like thirty days. 

The site has been purchased and 
the location of the mill has been 
decided. upon by the engineers, Rob- 
erts and Company; of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

The mill will be modern in every 
respect and, of course, will be of 
material benefit to this entire sec- 
Lion. 

Bids for the new mill buildimg 
will be solicited in the next ten days 
and the mill will be completed dur- 
ing the early part of the fall. 

The incorporation papers will not 
be filed for possibly sixty days, but 
all financial arrangements have 
been made, and the money for the 
site for the mill and for the present 
outlay of expenses will be taken 
eare of by some of the persons 
largely interested in the enterprise. 

The officers will be elected at an 
early date. 


Rutherfordton, N. C.—The Stone- 
cutter Mills will soon begin the 
erection of an addition which will 


double the present capacity of the 
mill. The new addition will be at 
the north end of the present plant. 
It will be 175 feet wide and 400 feet 


long. This will add 504 looms to the 
mill, making a total of 1008 looms 


in the entire plant when completed. 
When completed it will be the larg- 
est mill m Spindale and one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. 
It makes fine dress ginghams. 
Everything possible will be done for 
the comfort, safety and prosperity 
of the employes. 


-The Manchester 
Manufacturing Company, the 
first industry of its kind in Green- 
ville, is now being organized and it 
is planned to start operation within 
sixty days. Much stock has already 
been subscribed, and books of sub- 
scription will be opened here Mon- 
day. The factory will largely use 
cloth manufactured in this city and 
section. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Shirt 


shares of the par value of $5 Oeach. 

The factory will begin on a mod- 
erate scale, but it is hoped and be- 
lieved that it will rapidly develop 
and necessitate expansion., A good 
quality of serviceable dress shirts 
will be manufactured. 

No site for the plant has yet been 
chosen. The organizers have been 
looking over similar plants in Ches- 
ter and Atlanta in order to get data 


Greenville, 8. C.— Approximately 
$200,000. in new houses for workers 
at the Simpsonville and _ Liberty 
plants are planned for immediate 
construction by the Woodside Cot- 
ton Mills and contracts for the 
dwellings, 75 at Simpsonville and 35 
at Liberty, a total of 110, was let to 
the William Goldsmith Company. 

The Goldsmith Company will 
move its forees from Lockhart and 
Clinton, where they are now engag- 
ed on large contracts, 100 houses at 
Lockhart and about 40 at Clinton, to 
Simpsonville and Liberty for the 
new work within a few days. The 


Organizers of the new enterprise Lockhart and Clinton jobs are al- 
are W. M. Fair, J. C. Fair and M. B. most completed. 
Watson. The new houses are to be of mod- 

The capital stock of the company ern type and construction and will 
will be $25,000, divided into 500 present a handsome appearance 

\ ing sign of modern 
/ progress is the con- 


new and better wavs 


of doing things. 


Perfectol Lubricant 
is a reflection of 
modern progress. It 
represents the near- 
est approach to per- 
fect lubrication for 
textile machinery yet 
attained. 


’ 
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U. S. OIL 


Atlanta, Ga., and 


Main Office and Works, Providenc 
Southern Warehouses 


LUBRICANT 
UNIFORM 


COMPANY 
e, R. I. 


Greenville, S. C. 


when completed. Some will be of 
four rooms and some of six. 
No plans for p!ant expansions at 


either of the mills have yet been 
announced by the Woodside Com- 
pany other than those 110 new 
houses, 


Greenwood, S. C.—A contract call- 
ing for the erection of a four-story 
building as an addition to the Gren- 
del Mills has been let to Mauldin 
and Chapman, at Greenwood, con- 
tracting firm, according to an- 
nouncement made Saturday at the 
offices of J. E. Sirrine Company. 

It was roughly estimated that the 
cost of the addition would be about 
$130,000. 

The addition to the mill will add 
75,000 square feet.of floor space, 
allowing enough floor space to in- 
stall enough machinery to increase 
the already large productive capac- 
ity 25 per cent. 

The addition will be of regular 
mill construction material, brick 
and heavy timber and modern in 
every detail. Bes:des allowing space 
for additional machinery the exten- 
sion of the plant will make possible 
the rearrangement of the present 
machinery, making easier work for 
the operatives. 

It is understood that work on the 
addition will begin at an early date 
and be pushed through to comple- 
tion as rapidly as possible. 


Greenville, S. C€.—The capital 
stock of the Dunean Cotton Mills. 
one of the largest textile plants in 
this part of the South, will be in- 
creased from 81,750,000 to $2,350,000 
as a result of a vote by the stock- 
holders at a meeting held last week, 
it was announced last week by R. 
E. Henry, president of the mill. The 
increase will be made to retire a 
large block of old preferred stock 
and to finance the construction of 
additions to the plant, under way 
and contemplated. 

The new issue of $1,000,000 will 
be seven per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, carrying a provision 
for quarterly payment of dividends 
and will go at $100 per share and 
accrued dividends. 

A total of $600,000 of the new is- 
sued will be used to retire outstand- 
ing preferred stock and the remain- 
der will be used to finance the ad- 
dition of a large weave shed and 
twister building to the mill and 
more than 300 operatives cottages. 
The weave shed and twister build- 
ing will house 600 additional looms 
and approximately 15,000 twister 
spindles. When completed the mill 
will have a total of 1,800 looms and 
approximately 66,500 spindles, in- 
creasing the present producing ca- 
pacity 50 per cent. 

The present common stock of the 
mill is $813,900, which will be in- 
creased to $41,350,000. 

A veritable hum of activity is now 
going on at the Dunean Mill, work 
on the twister building, weave shed 
and scores of cottages being all un- 
der way. 


The mill manufactures  poplins, 
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Sshirtings, various fancy striped 
goods, silk and mixed and a long 
list of standard textile products. 

Charlotte, N. C.—-A knitting mill 
to turn out full fashion silk hosiery 
for women is to be the type of the 
new knitting company which has 
been organized here by stockhold- 
ers of the Charlette Knitting Com- 
pany, announcement of whose plans 
were made some time ago. The 
new company is to be known as the 
Nebel Knittmmg Company, according 
fo the charter that has been grant- 
ed by the North Carolina Secretary 
of State. The authorized capitaliza- 
tion is $200,000. 

William Nebele, genera! manager 
of the Atlas Silk Hos-ery Company, 
of Paierson, N. J., is one of the 
large stockholders in the new com- 
pany and the company is named for 
him. The organization is promoted 
by stockholders of the Charlotte 
Knitting Company, whose officers 
are: Charles L. Okey, president; R. 
J. Walker, vice-president, and J. H. 
McEwen, secretary-treasurer. 

At first the company will be lo- 
cated in a building at South Boule- 
vard and Kingston avenue, near the 
Charlotte Knitting Company. The 
plans of the company include the 
erection of new building when the 
business expands sufficiently to jus- 
tify it. 

The Charlotte Knitting Company, 
is now operating at full capacity 
and the entire output is sold, offi- 
cers Of the company say, until Sep- 
tember. With 150 workers employ- 
ed, the plant is running day and 
night and 600 to 700 pairs of. hose 
are turned out each day. 

Concord, N. C. — Announcement 
was made here of the organization 
of a new knitting mill for this eity, 
and coincident with the announce- 
ment of the organization of the 
company came the statement from 
the officers that the company prob- 
ably would be in operation by July 


The Concord Knitting Company is 
the new textile organization and the 
officers are: 

Alex R. Howard, president; L. M. 
Richmond, vice-pres:dent; and A. R. 
Hoover, secretary and treasurer. 

The company has an authorized 
capital of $100,000. In addition to 
his duties as secretary and treas- 
urer, Mr. Hoover will also be the 
active manager of the new com- 
pany. 

The company will manufacture 
ladies’ fine gauge silk hosiery and 
when completed the plant will have 
a capacity of about 2,000 dozen pairs 
per week. 

The -building formerly used by 
the G. H. Y. Hosiery Mill will be 
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Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CHARLOTTE 


E. S. DRAPER 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

-~Resort Hotels and Country Clube 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Parks, Real 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting. Gradine 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landecape Organization in the Seuth 


“ALS aT 
MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


KITAGUMI JAPAN WAX 


SOLE VU. S. AGENTS 


H. R. LATHROP & CO., INcC.. NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
GEO. W. RICKENBAKER GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 


‘Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 


finishing purposes. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Griffin, Ga. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 


Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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used by the new company. All of 
the machinery to be used by the 
new concern will be new and mod- 
ern, however, and no equipment of 
the G. H. H, Company except’ the 
building, will be used by the Con- 
cord Knitting Company. 


Macon, Ga.—The capita! stock. of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
making tire fabrics, twines and cot- 
ton yarns, was increased Saturday, 
at a meeting of the stockholders, 
from $7,500,000 to $10,500,000, or $3,- 
000,000, and an amendment to the 
charter was applied for allowing the 
company to imerease the _ capital 
stock to $25,000,000. 

A dividend of 33 1-3 per -cent, 
which was recommended a month 
ago by the board of directors, was 
also approved, officials of the com- 
pany and stockholders said this 
week. W. D. Anderson, president of 
the company, made public the au- 
thority given to increase the capital 
stock. 

It was explained that by the in- 
crease of the stock from $7,500,000 
to $10,000,000, every stockholder 
having three shares will receive an- 
other share with the increase. The 
amendment to the charter will be 
applied for rmmediately, and the in- 
crease made as soon as possible. 


Fort Payne, Ala.—Crowded condi- 
tions in the hosiery mills of W. B. 
Davis & Son have forced the man- 
agement to secure a_  storeroom 
downtown in which to install need- 
ed machinery. The winding depart- 
ment of the mills has just been in- 
stalled in the opera house block 
and will employ about fifteen oper- 
alives. The Davis mills have been 
growing continuously for several 
years and are now engaged in con- 
structing a branch plant in Tusca- 
loosa. Branch mills are already in 
operation in Gadsden and Atalla. 
The company is capitalized at $400,- 
000, being owned principally by W. 
B. Davis and his son, Robert E. Da- 
vis, of Chattanooga. 


HESSLEIN & CO., Inc. 


93 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Representing Leading 


COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR THE JOBBING, EXPORT 
AND CUTTING-UP TRADES. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplicity wrtn great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
diferent requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK 8B. COMINS,. General Ma ager 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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“TALLOW —OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS BLEACHINGS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, ‘oot no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Giues, Gum Arabol, 
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Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- | 
made heavy Size, Sago and Taploca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, Ps — 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


*The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y- eek et 

P, D. JOHNSON, Ga., Ala., and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ga. P. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 

Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N. C. 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph-for, Quotations Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St... LOWELL MASS 


BALING 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Depr.3 ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


extile Grinding Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘HIGH GRADE”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 


| ING 
— 
| 
| 
| 
; 

DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN | 
| 
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Yarns.Lower in East. 

New Bedford.—-Frederick B. Ma- 
cey & Co. say in their weekly varn 
letter: 

“With raw cotton continu'ng 
downward and varn prices becom- 
ing lower and lower each day, trad- 
ing in cotton varn markets was 
necessarily very limited during the 
past week. Some consumers find 
themselves in the position of hav- 
ing to close their mills unless they 
get more yarn at once and the busi- 
ness of the past week has come 
almost holly from such quarters. 
Purchas'ng in many cases has been 


postponed to the last possible mo- 
ment in the hope of getting still 
lower prices and the result is that 


most of the reorders have been ac- 
companied by rush delivery direc- 
tions often with a request to send 
along the first. shipments immedi- 
ately by express. 

“Active production in the South 
has not been slackened soon enough 
by the spinners and unsold stocks 
are beg nning to assume uncomfort- 
able proportions in some cases. The 
resull has been some savaze slash- 
ing of prices on Southern vyarns, 
both combed and carded, but these 
low figures have been confined as 
vet to comparatively few quarters, 
mostly among commission houses. 

“Eastern yvarns are soft to firm 
bids, but normal quotations are 
little ehanged and business, though 
following along in small quantities, 
has been pretty dull, 

“Weavers have been chief 
buvers of the week, with very lit- 
tle activity in knitting varns. Both 
braiders and narrow fabrics mills 
are buying in a very smal! way, but 


thread varns and wire varns have 
heen stagnant and tire vars also 
flat for the moment.” 


New Automatic Stop Motion for 
Spinning Frames. 


An automatic stop motion for 
spinning frames, whereby the actu- 
ating mechanism is automat-cally 
stopped when a predetermined 
quantity of yarn has been wound 
upon the bobbins, has been invented 
by T. B. Stevenson, superintendent 
of Henrietta Mills, Forest City, N. C. 
The device may be applied to spin- 
ning frames of various forms with- 
out material structural change. It 
stops the bobbins before they gel 
foo full and run over, thus saying 
considerab'e waste and eliminating 
the possibility of making seconds 
‘eaused by defective bobbins) and 
roping off the filling in cloth. 

The device is now being success- 
fully used in the Henrietta Mills. It 
has been patented, and ‘the patent 
office circular takes up nearly four 
pages of closely printed matter tell- 
ing about it. 


German Artificial Silk Production. 

Recently published statistics show 
that in 1922 Germany produced 6,- 
000,000 kilos of artificial silk. The 
average monthly production at the 
beeginning of the year was 350,000 
kilos, but by the end of the year 
it had reached 600,000 kilos. The 
export amounted to 450,000 kilos. 
The average monthly export at the 
beginning of 1922 was 100,000 kilos, 
but it had risen to 200,000 kilos per 
month by the end of the year.— 
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Consul E. Verne Richardson, Berlin, 
March 27. 


sistant Trade Commissioner B. B. 
Sjofford, Jr., Calcutta, March 2. 

It is probable that in the near fu- 
lure imports of American cotton 
into India will be restricted to the 
single port of Bombay. Such a re- 
striction has the approval of the 
Bombay and Madras Chambers of 
Commerce as a measure for the pre- 
vention of the introduction of the 
Ameriean cotton boll weevil. 


Electrician. 

W anted—First-class cotton mil! 
e'ectrician. Good place for right 
man. Address G. C. Head, mas- 
ler mechanic, Fieldale, Va. 


Overseer Spinning Wanted. 

Want overseer spinning for 1(1,- 
000 spindle mill on colored goods. 
Must be A-i man who under- 
stands mock stripes and tints af 
various shades. Must be able to 
make proper lay on warper for 
stripes and mixed sets. No la- 
dies man or timekeeper wanted. 
Give all references in first letter. 
Address M. F., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


To Southern Cotton Manufactur- 
turers: 
We need. vour help in. placing 


the large number of Southern 
men who are sending their ap- 


plications to us for positions as 
superintendents and 
They are men born in the South 


and experienced in Southern 
mills: familiar with native help 
and working conditions. Some 


are unemployed, others working 
n minor positions and worthy of 
better jobs. 

The Charles P. Raymond Agen- 
ey was established in 1906 and 
incorporated in 1916 and has al- 
wavs done business in the South 
as well as all other textile man- 
ufacturing sections of the United 
States, but just now there is an 
unusually large number of appli- 
canis from the South and we 
want to hear of more positions to 
be filled. These men have been 
thoroughly investigated as_ to 
eharacter and ability and by con- 
sidering their applications you 
assume no obligation or expense. 

Yours for service, 
Charles P. Raymond Agency, Ine. 
294 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps ; 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


overseers. 


Tested for 
Economy 


Special 142 
Floor Sweep 


Clean floors is a problem that deserves attention. They are 
necessary both for efficiency and production. 
Nevertheless keeping floors clean is expensive. Any method | 


that will reduce this expense is worth consideration. ) 


Our No. 142 under actual working test has proven to many 
Cotton Mills its economy over brooms both in labor and lasting 
qualities. One 142 will outlast under test—four brooms: Be 


Position Wanted. 
Wanted--—Position as overseer 
of earding or spinning. Have 
twelve years’ experience as over- 


seer. Can furnish good refer- 
ence and ean change on short 
notice. Address P. J. 8S. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Band Master. 
Wanted—Bandmaster to teach 
Band and work in cotton mill. 


Good salary paid for teaching In 
addition to what is made in mill. 
Address: C. N. Harris, Box 408, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


cause of its shape and size. One man can do as much work 
with a 142 as three men and three brooms can do. 


It is built with just the right combination of fibre and tampico 
to sweep up all lint and it will keep floors cleaner at less ex- | 
pense than any other method you can use. ) 


SPECIFICATIONS | 


No. 142 SWEEP—This sweep is made on a polished 
wood block flared well at ends. It has a center of 
strong and durable fibre and tampico around the out- | 
side. Made light and easily handied. Made in 
lengths of 14, 16, 18, 24, 30, 36 and 48 inches. Order 
by length. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| Every ‘Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 


ATLANT 


A Brush for 


every Jextile Need 


‘ at | 
NOS 
Our 
|| | 
All \\ 
| BRUSH 
| 
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Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Com bers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


AUDITS TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5117 


11 W. Feurth St. 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ 


One-TwentyWwo Hudson Street, New York City 
Boston Philadel ph na Providence 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 

ee Beam W arpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 

Splitting Machines Want Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 

and Spitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Dye House Ballers. 

— 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR SALE 


Complete Equipment for Fine Damask Mill 


Delivery after May 1. Attractive price will be made. 
Clipper Looms, Crompton Looms, fine Index double Lift Jac- 
quards, Dobbies, Draper Looms, Winders, Beamers, Warp 
Splitter, Shear, Baling Press, Measuring machine, Waxing 
machine, Warp Sizing machine. Dryer, cans, Card Lacer and 
Royal Repeater, Hngines, Boilers, Motor Shafting, Pulleys, 
Belting and accessories. Mill now in operation. Will close, 
owner wishes to retire. 


J. A. DITTRICH 
1418 Walnut Street 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 


chines. Manufacturers of al) kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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Couch Cotton Mills Sued By Gov- 
ernment for Taxes. 


Atlanta, Ga.—A suit in equity filed 
in the Fderal District Court Wed- 
nesday by J. T. Rose, collector of 
internal revenue, prays for alien 
against the Couch Cotton Mills, the 
Beaver Cotton Mills of Atlanta, and 
the Beaver Duck Mills of Green- 
ville, 5. C.. in the sum of $4,153 as 
the amount due the Government for 
taxes during the taxable period of 
1922. The Beaver Mills are said to 
be a subsidiary corporation of the 
Couch Cotton Mills, now :n_ the 
hands of a receiver. 


E. C, Klipstein. 


Ernest Christian Klipstein, secre- 
tary and treasurer of A. K'ipste'n 
& Co., president of E. C. Klipstein 
& Sons Co., and ident'fied in an offi- 
cial capacity with half a dozen well 


known chemical manufacturing or 
distributing firms, died Sunday. 


April 29th, at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
New York City. He was 72 years 
old and is survived by his widow 
and three sons, Ernest H., Gerald P. 
and Kenne H. Klipstein. Funeral 
services were he'd Tuesday after- 
noon, May ist, at his home, 93 Pros- 
pect street, East Orange, N. J.. with 
Rev. Charles Thomas Walkley, rec- 
tor of Grace Episcopal Church, Or- 
ange, officiating. Interment 
Rosedale Cemetery. 


Born of Revolutionary stock in 
Marshall, Fauquier County, Va., De- 
cember 24th. 1851, he received his 
education at Roanoke College, from 
which he graduated with the degree 
of A. M. Several years of teaching 
followed when a determination to 
take up the study of medicine caus- 
ed his decision to center the retail 
drug business in order to obtain a 
thorough grounding in the materia 
medica. It was for the purpose of 
completing his studies that he came 
to New York in 1875. 

During the vear prev:ous he had 
chanced to make the acquaintance 
of A. Klipstein, who in 1872 had 
established himse'f in New York as 
the selling agent of Edmond Renault 
& Co. and of A. Poirier & Co. both 
of Paris, and was subsequently em- 
ployed by him as salesman. ‘The 
business proved so fascinating and 
held out so many possibilities for 
development to a mind which was 
quick to grasp its potentialities, that 


the study of medicine was aban- 
doned. The connection was contin- 
ued with the result that in 1894, 


when the business was incorporated 
under the name of A. Klipstein & 
Co., FE. C. Klipstein became treas- 
urer. He took an active interest in 
the affairs of the corporation until 
his death, 

Mr. E. C. Klipstein was interna- 
tionally recognized as a pioneer in 
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the truest sense: his innovational 
contributions to American Chemical 
industry were the result of an out- 
standing ability to sense the tech- 
nical value of chemicals and o ex- 
ploit that. value commercially. Es- 
pec‘ally was this true in the textile 
and leather flelds where his achieve- 
ments and technica! knowledge 
were most appreciated; his ideas 
were successfully adopted, and he 
was generally regarded as an au- 
thority. 


Amone his contributions to the 
American chemical industry were: 
the providing of American dyers 


with vat colors: the substitution of 
formic acid for acetic acid and sul- 
phuric acids in dyeing; the adapta- 


lion of sulphonating oils and the 
production of chrome acetate for 
calico primting: the use of tetra 


chloride of carbon as a non-inflam- 


mable solvent for grease and as a 
fire extinguisher ‘this article is 


marketed under the trade name of 
“Carbona”’ and has hecome nation- 
al'y known to the country at large) ; 
the introduction of Querbracho Ex- 


tract from South America; Man- 
grove Bark and Myrabo!ams from 
the Far Feast. 


Incidentally, Mr. Klipstein’s inter- 
est in the development of dyeing 


25 


C. Klipstein & Sons Co. to manu- 


facture colors: this concern 


was 


one of the first to manufacture Sul- 


phur Black suceessfully, also 


to 


manufacture the first synthetic tan- 
industry prompted him to found E. ning material produced in America. 


Blows 


cards, 
chines 


Attaches To Any Light 
Socket. Weight 6 lbs. 


BLOW OUT the 


621 Fulton St. 


DUST 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWER 


dust out of motors, generators, switch- 


boards and other delicate machinery. 
Can be equipped to draw dust and lint from 


slubbers, spinning looms, napping ma- 
, Shearing machines, etc. 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
Chicago 


was in 


Card Room Spindles 


Cardroom spindles cannot give efficient service | 
if worn out at the top and failing to retain the | 
flyers. 


The spindle has an important funct 


perform and you cannot afford to allow it to spoil 
the work of the other parts of your machinery. 

) We can repair these card room spindles—and 
repair them to give the same service as if new. 
Our men are trained in this line of work and you 


rightly feel confident in their work. 


ion to 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporeted 


Charlotte, N. ©. 


Machinery 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill | 
| 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
VY. Pres. and Sec. 


Manufacturers of 


Bobbins. 


Spools of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
Filling Bobbins, Twister 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE 
NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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JNO. L. ROBINSON & CO. 
COTTON 


Home Office——Memphis, Tenn. 
COTTON BRANDED “BIG BOY” 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT, Agents 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. |. JONES H. N. FAIRLEY 


C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 


We represent a number of excellent shippers who are desirous of selling late 
summer and fall options. Wire or call us col'ect and we -wi'l take pleasure in 
quoting you. 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated ) 
COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 
Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Williams, Smithwick & Co Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 5436 
S. B. WILSON & COMPANY 
COTTON 


STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 


AUGUSTA ATHENS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 


Thursday, May 10, 1923. 


Cotton Notes 


Hester Reeports on Cotton Crop. 


New Orleans, May 4.—-The amount 
of cotton crop brought into sight 
during the nine months period from 
August, 1922, to May 1, was 549,000 
bales greater than the correspond- 
ing period last vear, 494,000 ahead 
of the previous year and 1,415,000 
bales under 1920, according to a re- 
port issued by Col. H. G. Hester, 
secretary of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

The movement since August 1 
shows receipts af all United States 
ports 5,472,519 against 5,339,690 last 
vear, 5,536,968 year before last and 
6.759.450 m 1920; overland acres the 
Mississippi, and Potomac. riv- 
ers to northern mills and Canada 
1,023,387 against 1,402,035 ‘ast year, 
1,168,184 vear before last and 1,432,- 
285 in 1920: southern mill takings 
exclusive of consumption at South- 
ern Outports 3,384,000 against 2,893,- 
OOO last year, 2,203,432 vear before 
last and 2,999,602 in 1920; and in- 
terior stocks in excess of those held 
at the close of the commercial year 
148.850 against! decrease 154.600 
last vear, 626,486 vear before last 
and 252.322 :n 1920. 

These make the total movement 
of the cotton crop brought into 
sight for the nine months ending 
April 30, according to the report, 
10,028,756 agains! 9,480,026 last year, 


year before last, and 

43,659 in 1920. 

Northern spinners took during 
the nine months 2,051,182 against 
2,242,395 last vear and 1,693,909 year 
before last. This made their aver- 
age weekly takings for the season 

92.594 against 54,933 last year and 
43,433 year before last. 

Foreign exports for the nine 
months of the season have been 4.,- 
092,232 showing a decrease» under 
last vear of 644,120 and an increase 
over the same period year before 
last of 12,357. 

Stocks at the seaboard and the 
29 le@dingz Southern interior centers 
at the close of April were 929,304 
against 1,750,450 last year and 2.- 
802,056 vear before last. 

Including stocks left over at ports 
and interior towns from the las! 
crop and the number of bales of 
the current crop brought into sight 
during the nine months the supply 
has been 10,190,960 against 11,791,722 
last year and 10,996,477 vear before 
last. 

Murphy, N. C.—The Oaklane Knit- 
ting Mill Company, of Philadelphia, 
has just closed an agreement with 
the Murphy Real Estate Company 
whereby the latter company will 
build a $20,000 plant, to be leased to 
the knitting concern with an option 
of purchase later on, if desired 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 Postal L. D 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 
MISSISSIPP!, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


104 Front 
Memphis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI! and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


EE 


Thursday, May 10, 1923. 
The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Cotton prices witnessed severe de- 
clines during the week ending May 
May 4, with closing prices down 182 
points in the average of the daily 
quotations of 10 markets to 210 
pomts for May future contracts on 
the New York Cotton Exchange. 
Spot cotton closed at 26.99¢ per Ib. 
on May 4, and May future contracts 
at New York closed at 26.75c. The 
volume of spot sales was again 
light, reports indicating a slack de- 
mand with holders, however, un- 
willing to part with their cotton at 
present prices. 


Reports indicate that the weather 


in the cotton belt was somewhat 
more favorable during the past 
week. 


The dry goods markets were re- 
ported inactive. 

Exports amounted to ‘1,799 bales, 
compared with 30,040 bales the pre- 
vious week and 125,848 bales for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Certificated stock at New York on 
May 4 was 45,033 bales. and at New 
Orleans 4,801 bales. Total stocks all 
kinds at New York 61.570 bales. and 
a tNew Orleans 110,763 bales. 


New York future contracts clos- 
ed ‘May 4: May 26.75e, July 25.50, 


October 23.79, December 23.39, Jan- 
uary 2316. New Orleans closed: 
May 25.92c, July 25.40, October 23.30, 
December 22.88, January 22.76. New 
Orleans spot cotton 26.50c. 


Cotton Movement from August 1 to 


May 4. 
1923 1922 
Port receipts .... 5,394,543 5,153,971 
Port stocks ..... 439,045 894,061 
Interior receipts. 7,025,102 6,483,987 
Interior stocks .. 572,660 


Into sight . 9,778,400 
Northern sp:nners’ 

takings 
Southern spinners’ 

fakings ........ 3,982,202 
World's visible 

supply of Ameri- 

can cotton .... 1,812,705 


8,942,510 
1'859,286 


3,308, 83 


3,324,118 


< 


of doffer. 
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Box 44 


CHARLOTTE DOUBLE’ LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


BEST BY TEST 


Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 
When ordering card bands state make of card and size 
With this information we guarantee correct fit, 
both diameter and length, of any band for any make of 
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Pontamine Diazo Blue M. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
announce the development of a dye 
known as Pontamine Diazo Blue M, 
a direct color, which when diazo- 
tized and developed, gives reddish 
shades of blue of very good fast- 
ness to light. The company states 
that it is especially recommended 
for work that requires shades of 
blue only obtainable otherwise with 
direct dyestuffs, but for which di- 
rect dyestuffs do not possess ade- 
quate fastness. 


As it is readily soluble, dyes even- 
ly, and is adaptable for all classes 
of machine dyeing, Pontamine Diazo- 
Blue M is very suitable for dyeing 
cotton in all stages of manufacture, 
raw stock, yarns, warps and pieces, 
as well as for the production of 
bright navy blues or indigo shades 
on cotton hosiery. It is also used 
for embroidery yarns, threads, and 
all. kinds of mercerized goods. On 
artificial silk, shades of great br'il- 
liance may be obtained. 

Pontamine Diazo Blue M is 
important color for dyeing 
silk, the shades possessing g0nd 
fastness to light, water, washing, 
and perspiration. It is also suitable 
for printing cotton, and is used to 
a great extent for the familiar blue 
and white discharge style, as it is 
dis charged white with sulfoxviates. 


an 
pure 


W. T. Buckner. 


Huntsville, Ala—W. T. Buckner, 
76, veteran gate-keeper at the Mer- 
rimack Cotton Mills, died after an 
iliness of 10 days with pneumonia. 
He was gate-keeper at the mills for 
”) years and was known and 
leemed by every man, woman and 
child in the village. He was a fa- 
vorite with every general agent and 
all of the directors of the corpora- 


es- 


ton. Mr. Buckner was a Confed- 
erate veteran and took aé_ leading 
part in eivice and church work. 


Three sons and five daughters sur- 
vive him. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


D 


Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Shippers——-COT TON—_ Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Mississipp! Delta Cotton 


Extra Staples a Speciaity 
Carolina Representative 

Ernest D. Sumner Agency 

Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 

Miss. Beizonia, Miss. 


Gree nwood, 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPP! 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 
Clarnedale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 

Specialty 
Cable Address: 
Codes: 


“Sellers” 
Shepperson’s 78-81 
39th 


S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 


DODSON & MOONEY 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


Domestic—Export 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Merchants and Shippers Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi 
Cotton 


COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
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fet Us Quote Vou 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER. COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory 


Full to commercial! 1 1-8" 
at wide premiums and shortly may be unattainahb'e 
It will be worth the while of mills using these lengths to consider what they 
will do to supplement this shortage. 
We suggest the purchase 1 3-16"’ 
are still plentiful and very cheap 
COKER COTTON COMPANY, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


cottons are extreme'‘y scarce, can be now had 


only 


cottons by those who can use them, for they 


s. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
: Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Atianta,. Ga. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated ) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson B. H. PARKER & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill. S. © Cotton Brokers 
8 
Cotton Broker = Staples a Specialty 
Charlotte Rock Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 
Phone 4806 Phone, 695 
Postal Phone Gastonia, N. C. 


F. Mathewes Hamiim Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8&. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Loca: and Postal Phones 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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New York.—The cotton goods demand for goods shows more 
markets continued quiet last week breadth. 
and a further softening in prices In combed yarn goods sales of 40- 


was noted. Prices on bleached goods 
were on a basis of 12 1-2 cents for 
‘x4, 64x60s, a reduction of three- 
quarters of a cent. Prices on print 
cloths and sheetings and some of 
the colored lines were softer. Buy- 
ing continued light, with the uncer- 
lainty of the cotton markets re- 
garded as the chief factor. It is 
reported that many mills on print 
cloths and sheetings will begin to 
curtail production as soon as their 
present contracts are completed. 
They plan to curtail until there is a 
better margin of profit between 
manufacturing and selling 
prices. It is said that selling agents 
are finding it impossible to pass to 
the consumer the added costs 
brought about by higher wages. 
Current business in duck is of 
small volume and sales are princi- 
pally out of stock. Competition 
among milis has developed keent'y, 
occassioning a variety of quotations 
that show a wide spread between 
various. producing factors. The 
cause of th's differential is often 
due to one mill owning larger stocks 
of certain descriptions than another. 
Large surplus army duck profits 
have been pared to the bone with 
competition here so keen that sev- 


costs 


eral former operators have with- 
drawn from the field. 

The ginghams, chambrays, lawns, 
voiles, suitings and other staple 


goods that make up the volume of 


sa'es im wash goods department! 
have not moved as well relatively 
as the new offerings. ‘There § are 


some specialties in printed crepes, 
vo'les or silk and cottons that are 
se'ling but the movement as a 
whole is still very spotty. 
Sheetings continued dull. HI is 
possible to buy 4-yard 48 squares 
for bag purposes at 10 3-4 cents and 


some. second hands would do bet- 
ter. Some other new low prices 
were heard as being possible for 


odd lots and second hand offerings. 
Selling agents as a rule were con- 
fent to allow the market to drift 
until cotton finds a bottom or the 


inch 72x68s were made for spot de- 
livery from mills at 13 cents and 
10-inch 96x100s at 19 1-2 cents. If 
was stated that small lots could be 
had in second hand channels at con- 
cessions from these levels. 

The Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket, which’ has been remarkably 
quiet for the past three or four 
weeks, showed a little ‘more life 
this week. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that the sales for the week 
just closed totalled about 60,000 
pieces. Prices, however, have been 
more or less irregular, declining 
from 1-8 to 3-4 of a cent below the 
prices of a week ago. The decline 
has been due to the mills showing 
an inclination to make concessions. 
Buyers have shown a trifle more in- 
terest. 

It is reported that early in the 
week there was a sale of 10,000 
pieces of 36-inch, 44%36, 9.20, at 6 1-2 
cents, and 13,000 pieces of 36-inch, 
40 squares, 9.20, at the same figure. 
Five thousand pieces of 38 1-2-inch 
64x60s, 5.35, sold for 10 3-4 cents, 
and later 1,000 pieces of the same 
style brought 10 7-8 cents. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted — 
as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 8 1-4 
cents: 64x60s, 8 cents: 38 1-2-inch 
64x64s, 41 cents: brown sheeting, 


Southern standards, 16 1-4 cents; 
fickings, 8-ounce staples, 30 cents; 
denims, 2.20s, 25 to 26 cents; staple 
ginghams, 19 cents: prints, 11 cents: 
dress ginghams, 21 1-2 cents and 24 
cents: 


Peruvian Wool Trade Finctuating. 

Average exports of wool from 
Peru in years when the price is 
good are about 6,500 metric tons per 
annum. When the price is low, the 
Indians consume more wool in their 
own garments. Production varies 
but little, however, from year to 
vear. The woolen factories consume 
700 or 800 metric tons annually, and 
the Indians probably use about as 
much for their own needs. 


A. N. MEANS 


COTTON 
ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 
Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
‘Spot Cotton Brokers 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


COT 


personal! attention. 


4 W. Third St. Room 209. 


MOSS & FERGUSON 


New York 


We offer to the mills and the trade as well as the general public a most 
complete, up-to-date and reliable cotton brokerage service. 
Write for market letter or phone us for latest quotations 
and news on the market which will be gladly furnished gratis. 


A. A. HAUGHTON | 


Cotton Commission Broker 


TON 


All orders given 


Phone 4384 
L. D. Phone 9993 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincotnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CoO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. OC. 


AGBHNCIBS: 
Charlotte, N. 


Ga.; 
Wilson, N. Cc. 3 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, N. C. 


Biberton, 
Nerfolk, — Dallas, Texas: Milan, I 


Savannah, Ga.; Toce 


ay 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, ‘N. C, 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, 
J. & P. Carpenter, Treastrer 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
UNDER THEIR OWN NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD MILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Vice-Pres. 


TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
! WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE. S.C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket was quiet last week, with fur- 94, ~~ 61 a 
ther declines in prices. Trading was 26s 65 a 
spotty and quotations showed con- 7 
siderable variation. Some _ dealers 36s 77 a 
reported a little larger business at {5° +i 
lower prices, bul these mainly cov- 50s 85 wasTM% 
ered small lots for prompt ship- Re 09 
ment. Two rather large sales of 30s tying in 48,0 
16s carded yarn, one of 250,000 4... «. Southern Single Skeins nit 
pounds and another of 100,000, were 16s a43 he 
reported, both of these being made 
to manufacturers of heavyweight 16s 
underwear. Mills making light- 
weight underwear are not in the 
market at this time. Inqu ry from 34s 155 
both hosiery and underwear manu- *”* Southern Single Warps “ss 
facturers was reported somewhat 
better during the week and some a +4; be 
underwear makers covered | their 14s ‘7 a 
needs for the next three months. +4 
Spinners making carded varns in 30s 58lga 
the coarse counts are reported to be ite, 
well sold for the next sevéral &s os 3- 4 = 
months, and manufacturers are 3 and fs 4 | 41 a 
asking for prompt shipment. w'p twist RC a 43 a 

New business in mercerized yarns Southern Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins 
is developing very slowly, a'though to 
users Of the yarns are asking for 20s . a6! 
deliveries of yarn contracts, The oa at 
fluctuations of the yarn market are 40s 73 a76 

308s R84 ak9 
delaying new orders, the uncertain- go. 95 al 00 
ty leading first buyers to wait for 70s 1 10al 20 
for more settled conditions. Combed Peeler Yarn 

Carpet mills have bought freely 10s 53 a 
within the past ten days, some of 
them taking advantage of the lower 1tfs 56 a 
prices to cover ahead for several '** shes 
months. The trade reported — 
busy and using good quantities of 
20s and 30s two-ply warps, Lubes and 
skeins. ‘Towel manufacturers are | 
not active. Weavers are taking far | 
sized lots of 20s two-ply warps and | 
some 20s single skeins for fi'ling. | 

There is a growing belief that 
varns will be in better demand with- | 
in a few weeks and that prices will | 
show a sharp rise. This belief is | 
based upon the faci thal an acute | 
shortage of cotton will be felt in | 
July and August. | 

Prices showed much irregularity. | 
The following quotations were re- ) 
garded here as average values: | 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins | 
6s . 143 
Standard Knitting Mills, | 
l4s . 46 Knoxville, Tenn. | 
C. S. Rader, Sec’y. 
24s 
8s + We have been using MI 
40s ordin’y ...._.. 3 67 CLEANSER for the past five 
1s high sr ee ‘elie years, and we find it to be an 

108 eS CAL CLEANSER. 
14a a47 We also find that it DOES not 
INJURE the FLOORS in any 
way, as other cleaners which 
308 a contain INJURIOUS SUBSTAN. 

; ordin’y ‘De 
Crane on We RECOMMEND your MI 

a43 NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U.S. A. 

Pres., Treas. & Gen’l. Mgr. 


N 

DAME 
: 
WING SPECIALISTS 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
. 52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Philadelphie Providence Chicago 


Cherlotte 


FOLLOW A LEADER 


Twenty-five years of shop practice on CARDS, winding LICKDR- 
INS, and clothing FLATS. 

Winding Licker-ins a specialty. My references are my customers. 

Write for particulars. 


J. D. Hollingsworth 


Box 69, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


1923 
_| 
| 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OiL 
Roil Assistant 


Kier 


CREAM SOFTENER 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- Reg. 


MANUPACTURING CHEMISTS AND (MPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


charge Printing 


LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Trade Mark No.70991 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. 
as to weight and circles. 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


P. O. Box 792 . . GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, 


Tressurer 


They are also correct 
Quality guaranteed. 


Designer. 
A-1 designer wants a position 
by July 1. Eight years’ experi- 


ence on all kinds of work. Would 
consider combination job. Best of 
reference. Address Designer, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


| “(Res U.S. Pat. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Rethayres, Pa. 


For Quick Sale. 
25 High-Speed latest type 8 head 
12” lap Whitin Combers. 
4 Sliver and Ribbon lap 
chines. 
3 Mason Cards. 
1 9x4% Whitin Intermediate. 
{ 10x15 Woonsocket Int. 
5,000 Draper No. 2, 7% 
new warp bobbins. 
3,000 Whitin medium 6% 


ma- 


Stroke 


stroke 


warp bobbins. 
25,000 4x5 Wood Spools. 


2,000 3%x5 Wood Spools. 
Textile Machinery Exchange, 
Box 1355 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN R. R. 


Thursday, 


May 10, 1923. 


“Of. ) = 


for CLEANING 
_ MILL FLOORS 


Poland Soap Works 


Anniston, Ala. 


Mill Machinist. 
Want a cotton mill machinist; 
man who can do first-c'ass oxys- 


cetylene welding and machine 
work. Address J. L. King, M. M., 
Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS6RICS 


2525 N. St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 vears experience solving water 


problems i satisfactorily for textil- 
Announces 
Reduced Fares to Durham, N. C. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
Account 


Carolina, 


Spinning Twister Spooler 


Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


JOHN B. YOUNG 


LAWNDALE, - - 


Bands 


Woman's Missionary Union, Auxiliary 
to Baptist States Convention of North 
March 27th-29th. Tickets 
for the going journey sold March 23-29, 
inclusive, certificates validated March 
29th, honored until April 2, 1923. 


J. F. DALTON, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


For Sale 


-48” Bronze Mesh Basket 
-44” Rubberized Basket 
Rubberized Basket 
44” Steel Basket 
-40”" Coppr- Basket 
-36”" Copper Basket 
42” Steel Basket 
Copper Basket 
1-26” Steel Basket 
Pumps, Tanks, Power House Equip- 
ment Textile Dryers. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


NORFOLK  .- - 


‘*Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving”’ 


VIRGINIA 


D Row, New York 
hone: Barclay 0634-5 
mproved Dobby Chain 
{2 
For Sale. 
Spinning and hosiery mill, 2,500 
Dobby Cords spindles, 137 knitting machines 
and all other shinery 
er machinery and 
equipment necessary for com- 
plete plant. Tenant houses and 
SEeERERer land for any expansion. Located 
2 in a good North Carolina town 
Rice Dobby Chain Co with abundant water supply and 
Millbury, Mass. other improvements. Address L. 
Send Us Your Order To-day M. Gould, Zebulon, N. C. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 


For Use with Either Netural, Induced of Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


= 
W 
| 
0 
| 
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MPLOYMEN | 
| BUREAU L | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau ior three months is $2.vv which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

if the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee ia only $1.00. 


During the three months’ niemverdhip 
we send the applicant notices vo! all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service o! 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 

WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, lL. C. 8. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 


can get results, either yarn or weave 
ay Best of references. Address No, 
807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references: Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantitr at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3311. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced miil man, now running card 
room at night, but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and _  electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish bet- 
ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 33, 
ood character and references. Ad- 
ress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 


perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. BExperienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references. Address No. 
3822. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
strictly high class man of good charac- 


ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3823. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


carder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3524. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 


employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experionced mill 


man and can give excellent references. 
Address No. 3827. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle large job. 


Fine references. Address No. 3529. . 


as overseer 
or superintendent. Practica!’ 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
vf references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position 
spinning, 


carding or 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with cwese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3882. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position 
overseer 


as superintendent 
carding. Long 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


or 
experience as 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 
ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 


Address No. 3836. 
WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 


superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
reliable mill men. Address No. 
S37. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest milis 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. FPExcellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long exper!i- 
some Best of references. Address No. 

42. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such, but want better job. 
Good weaver as well as superintendent 


and get operate weave mill on very 
sutistauctory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed a8 suUperin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
antiafactorv resuite. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 


had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 8852 
WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 

perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 


can give satisfaction Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No, 3553. 
WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 


perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. (jood references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreliable man who can 
handie your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3555. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, s.ashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments Address No. 3857 


— 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 5 
\ears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

. mill preferred. Good _ references. 
Address No. 3555. 


WANT position 
superintendent. Long 
good miils and can 
Best of references. Address No. 3559. 
WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 


as overseer weaving or 
experience 


get good results 


dress No. 3560. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill; or would take overseer 


weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills Address No. 3561 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3563. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 55, married, practical carder 
and spinner aid can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 384. 


WANT position as overseer sbinning, or 
carding and spiining, can give good ref- 
erences as character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 4865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings: also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on sarge variety of goods and 
ean handle room on efficient basis. Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large piant; now em- 


ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 3860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. $574. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave miil. Now emp.oyed, but wish 
larger place. excelient past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

s tock. Can furnish best of references 
and can show results. Address No. 
3876. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with co:‘ored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: age 
29, married, C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 


all kinds of <otton towels and special- 
ties. Good references. Address No. 
3879 

WANT position as superintendent: 28 


years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 
have good reasons for wanting to 


change. Best of references. Address 


NO 


WANT 
carder 
carder. 
show my 


position as supt. of yarn mill, 
and spinner. Now employed 
(an furnish good references 
record. Address No. 3881 


WANT position as carder in large mill, 
supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- 
ence; have excellent references Ad- 

dress No. 3882. 


WA NT position a8 supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
Address No. 3883. 


— 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill, 
practical experienced man of good abil- 


a can get results. Address No. 
3884, 


W ANT position as supt, and manager’ of 
small or medium mill, or overseer 
large, good paying weave room. 
cellent references. Address No. 


of 
- 
3885. 


WANT position as 
years experience, 
references to 
ord. 


master mechanic: 
now employed, 
show excellent 
Addrss. No. 3886. 


20 
good 
past rec- 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 


or 25 years in mill, 18 as 

supt.: marriec have family Ad ; 

n é y. dress 
No. 3887. 

WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred: experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short 


notice. 


Best 
Address No. 3888. 


of references. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now empoyed as such and giving satis- 
faction, but wish larger Place. Married 
‘good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889 : 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 


erences. Address No. $890. 
Address No. 3867. 
WANT position as supt. or would take 
WANT position as carder or spinner, or carding or spinning. Good references 
both. Experienced and reliable man, to show an excellent past record and 
who can produce good results. Good can product good results. Address No 
references. Address No. 3868. 3891. 
WANT position as superintendent, now WANT position as carder or spinner in 
employed as such, but wish to change; large mill, or supt. of small or medium 


4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good know!l- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 

WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
miil, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent 
weaver: long practical experience, 
can produce quality and quantity 
duction. Address No. 3571. 


or 
and 
pro- 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 43. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No, 3872. 


size mill. Long experience 
mills; good manager of help. 
references. Address No. 3892. 


in good 
First class 


W ANT position as supt. of small mill 
with opportunity of investing in mi!) 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 

to mill equipped to use waste sock 

Patent would give mill big advantage 

in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 

lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest sma!! 


amount in addition, or wou'd consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
man of long experience, best 
references. Address No. 3894. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson 
rks-Cramer 
ain SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
AUDITORS: 
Scott, Charniey and Co. 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 
H lacher. 
ssier aasiac 
ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Com 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


K. F. Industries, inv. 
BALLERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

BALING PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co, 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
John B. Young. 

BANKS 
Bank of Charieston 
Charleston Security Co. 
Charieston Trust Co. 

ZEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 

ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

BEAMS (Ali Stee!) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Kiipstein & Co., 

National Aniline r Chemical Co. 
& Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 

Wolf, Jacques & Ce. 
BELTING— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

Flexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
SELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
sENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’ i. David, Sons Ce 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

. & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ourtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

BOXES— 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wlits Veneer Co. 

BRUSH ES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor Iron Co. 

BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edae Moor tron Weras 

BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 

CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine 

CALENDARS 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 


Co. 


Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD BANDS 
Arthur S. Brown Mfg. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfieid Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES . 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, 


CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Lid. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 
Catlin & Co. 

COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 


CHLORIDE OF: LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 

R. P. Swe 

CLEANING "MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Co. 
CONE BELTS 

Arthur S. Brown Co. 
CONVERTERS 

Liberty Textile Corp. 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 

Hambley & Co. 

Cc. F. Jones & Co 

Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 

J. L. Bussey & Co. 

Gray-Barkley Co. 

Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Mathews, Beattie & Co. 

B. H. Parker & Co. | 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

Threefoot Bros. & Co. 

Wilkins & Gibson. 

Wm. & York Wlison. 

Cotton Co. 

H. Wolfe & Co. 

& Howle. 

Kenneth Grigg & Co. 

Lineberger Bros. 

Tanner & 
omo, F. J., 
liver & Houghton. 

Eblin & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Colman Co 

Dixon Lubricating ‘Saddle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

National Rin Co. 

Roy & Son. 

Saco- Lowell 

Stafford Co., The 

Universal! Windin 

Whitin Machine 

Whitinsville Spinnin 

Tolhurst Machine 

Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabo! 

Bosson & Lan 

Kilpstein & Co. A. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


inc. 


Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


Co. 
orks. 

Ring Co. 
orks. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
. B., Sons Co. 


Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Masury Young Co 

Seydei Chemica! Co. . The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal! Co. 


DOORS. STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing ory 
DRIVES, SILENT CH 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
& Son Co., B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, inc. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
& Lane 
Ee. du Pone de Nemours & Co., 
Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemica! Works. 
Roeseler & Hassliacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemica! Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electiic Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Mfg. Co. 

ELEVA 
Link- Bett Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 

See Portable Elevators. 


ENGINEERS, MiILL— 
———See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 
Allis-Chalmers . Co 
Sydnor Pump & eli Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

———See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(lIron and Wire) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 

Poland Soap Works 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AND OVERHAUL- 


Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYE 
Works. 


inc. 


Co. 


Co. 


RS— 
Whitin Machine 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Wood's, T. B., Sone Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Co. 


ry Post iron Works 
GEARING, SILENT 
Link Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka tron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allle-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


GREASES— 
eure: Young Company. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
pean & Finch Co. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 8B. S., & Son Co. 


GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St.-Onge Co. 


HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


AND AIR 
NG APPARATUS— 
Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Perks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KIERS— 
Wm. Allen Sons Co. 


KNITTING 
Brinton, H., 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES €@ SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needie Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACH INES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 


LAMP GUARDS 

Fiexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 

E. S. Draper. 


LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
LOOM 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 


Cc Fuse Mfg. 
GATES 


CONDITION. 


Co. 


Masur -Young Co. 
N.Y, N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 

U. S. Oll Co. 


ENAMEL— 

E. du Pont de Nemours 4 Co., ine. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PAIN T— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine: 

Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


| | 
CRANES— 
7 
i 
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METERS— 
Allle-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile Mii Supply Co. 
Thomas Saal ar Co. 
WHIT 
E. du de Nemours 4&4 Co., tne. 
a Howland and Co., Inc. 


, & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

~~ & Finch Co. 

N. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Scydet Chemical Co. 

U. S. Oil Co, 

Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 


Carolina Speciality Co. 
E. i. du 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


iggers ers. 
PERBORATE SsODA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STI 
Garland Mf 
PIPE AND F TTINGs— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 

CLEANER— 

PORTABLE 
Link-Belt Compa 

POWER TRANSMIt SION 

MACHINERY 

Allls-Chaimers . Co. 


Hyatt Roller An ng Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
Wood's, T Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
Traveler Co. 
raveler Co. 

RING apn ING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Sace-Lowel!l Shops. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 
RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILING (tron) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 


ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle Fiyer Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOF ING— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Beilt Company. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

ROVING ‘CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach_ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

SADDLES~ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


ALT— 
Myles Sait Company. 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David, Sone Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co 
SELLING AGENTS FOR SOUTHERN 
MILLS 
Liberty Textile Corp. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL S7'TCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


. N. MeCausiand & Co. 
SHELVING. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SHUTTLES 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Ce. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

LL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Wiltllams Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Alien, Charies R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

orne, Scrymeser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley _ Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SKYLIGHTS 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co 
Besson & Lan 
Jacques Wolf Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 


SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The 

United Chemica! Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper 

Saco-Lowel!l Shop 

Southern Spindle Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co 
U. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Watter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co 
CLEANING MAGHINES 
. P. Sweeney 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TESTERS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEE 


Shutties. 


s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 

Hyatt Rolier Bearing Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)—. 

Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaitmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 

American Molstening Co. 


VENTILATING FANS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
VARNISH ES— 
Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soeap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vuicanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton'’s. David. Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Gaier Co 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Gett Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabo!l Wftg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Sosson 4&4 Lane. 


Marston. John P. 
Klipstein, & Co. 
Metz. A 


Newport Chemica! Works. 

Seydei Chemical Co.. The 

Jacaues. Wolf 4& Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaitmers Wie Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydneor Pump Wel! Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell 

Universal Winding Co. 
windDows— 

Devid Lupton’s Sons. inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Werks. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
V‘O0D PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Fiorsheim. H. A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 

Erwin Yarn Agency. 

Pauison, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Now is the time! 


PAINTING 


We ean furnish all 
kinds of outside and inside Paints, for 
wood, metal, stone, brick, masonry, etc. 
Also roof paints, roof cements, and wat- 
er-proofings, damp proofings, ete. 
Distributors for The Truscon Laborato- 
ries and The Barrett Co. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MOTORS— 
Roy, 8. S. 
OILs— 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


, 11 West 4th St., 


Adans, Geo, H. Co Char- 
lotte, N. C 

Allen, Cnas. R., Charleston, 8S. C 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phria, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 

Arabo!| Mfg. Co., New York 


Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnold Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. |. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co.,. Providence, 
Atilaxta Brush Co., 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mase 
Bank of Charleston, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Arthur S. Brown, Tilton, N 
Lawrence, 


Atianta, Ga. 
88 Ames Building, 


Brown, The David, Co., Mass. 

J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 8S. 

Bahnson Co., W inston- Salem, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York 

Bouligny, R. H.. Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Hl. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co., 
boro, N 
Brinton, H 
Brown-St. 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. 
delphia, Pa. 
H. W. Butterworth 
delphia, Pa. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co. Charlotte, N. & 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Charleston Security Co., ‘harle ston, 8S. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, ee of 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, TH. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 
£0. 

Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 38. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 


Greens- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. lI. 
Hagert St., Phila- 


Phila- 


Co. 


and Sons Co., 


Gastonia, 


Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 

Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8. C. 

Corn »roducts Refining Co., New York. 

Courtney Co., Dana 8S. Chie opee, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 


—- | jJ-— 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St., 

Phliadelphia. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Co., 


St., 


ubric ating Saddle Bristol, 


ll EK. Fifth 


Dixon 
R. 


8. Draper, Charlotte, 
N. 
Hopedale, Mass. 


232 Sumner St., 


Draper ‘orporation, 

Dronsfield's Sales Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

E. Il. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
ton, Del. 


Wilming- 


Economy Baler Co., 
Edge Moor Iron Co., 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor, Del. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Fiexible Steel acne Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, Il. 


Florsheim, H. A... 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mich. 

Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


ivant Leather Corporation, Kingsport 


Jersey City,” 


Tenn. 
oo and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 
Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Mé. 
Gree nville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


S. 
7rinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Line olnton, N. C. 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Hart Products Corp., 44 E. 52nd St., 
York. 
Hawley'’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
Heagete & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
fork 
Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 


St.. Boston. Mass 
Providence, R. I. 


Arnold Hoffman Co., 

Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8. C. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 

Hockaday Co., Chicago, Il 
York 

Cc. F. Jones & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 

Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 

International Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 


New 


Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad S8St., New 

Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 

York. 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 


pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Edward R. Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 


ork. 

Lesser-Goldman Charlotte, 

Lawrence & 

Liberty Texti'e 
New York 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., 


Cotton Co., 


New York. 
Boston, 
Thomas 


Lane & Co., 
Company, 
(orp., 


Mass, 
St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Mass. 
Philadel- 


Philadelphia. 


Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Co., 712 Whitney 


Bidg., New 
La. 


James E. 
Myles Salt 
Orleans, 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. IL. 

Marston Co., Juhn P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, -Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mason Tire and Rubber Co., Kent, O. 

Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Mauney Stee) Co., 
Merrow Machine Co., 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

J.. N. MeCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Monroe “alculating Machine Co., Wool- 

worth dig., New York 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 

National Lead Co. | New York. 

Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Ded 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way. New York. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 

tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia. 'N. 


Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Walter L. Parker C ‘o., Lowell, Mass. 


Pawtucket Spinning 
Falls, R. I 


Ring Co., Centra) 


6, F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Ridley Watts and Co.. 44 Leonard St.. 
New York. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St.. Boston, 
Mass. 


Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roess! er & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave... New York. 

Roy & Sons Co:, B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Saco- Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

S K F Industries, Ine. New York. 
Scott, Charnley and Co., Charlotte. N. C. 
Seydel Chemica] Co. Jersey City, N. J. 


Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern _— Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, 8. 

Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 

sous Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 
Staley Mfg. ‘Co., A. E., Decatur, Ii}. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, of 


Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Tanner & Jones, Chariotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, 
Torrington Co., Torrington Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 
57 Eddy 


U. & Shuttle Co., 
Providence, R. lL. 

U. 8S. Oil Co., Providence, R. L. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
Voge! Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L. S. Watson Co., Millbury Mass. 


Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Wolfe, H. & Co., Monroe, 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
Mass. 
ville, Mass. 


Whitman & Son, Clarence, Ne York. 

Wilkins & G ibson, Greenville, 5. C. 

Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va 

B. Young, ‘Lawndale, ‘Philadelphia. 
&. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. IL. 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. CO. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL “"HINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 
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UNIVERSAL . WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. W 
—Agents— 


Bestablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas Progressive in Methods 
‘“Service’’ Our Motto 
All kinds of 


Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soaps 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and. Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRESS, INC. 


DAVID CLARK, PRESIDEN” 


22 w. TRADE ST. PHONE 342 CHARLOTTE. N. CC. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
ASSISTANCE FRED 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Buliding 
Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montrea! 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francieco St. Louls 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


| 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 5 


We are glad to tell you that we now 
have here in Charlotte a new office 
building and repair shop of our own. 
The buildings are adjoining. We are 
able to rewind twice as many Lickers- 
in and reclothe twice as many Flats as 
heretofore, because our equipment in 
this shop is just doubled. 


With better working conditions, better 
light, double equipment and closer sup- 
ervision, we are prepared to give you 
the best possible workmanship, and the 
most prompt shipment of the lickers- 
in and flat repair work you send us. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


— 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stattord broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities | 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can | 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANYT 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
EADVIL » MASS. 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. J. H. MAYES 502 COLT BLDG. 

MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, WN. J. 


-_ 


CRAMT LEATHER CORPORATION 


Is made of the best material 
and by expert workmen. 


Is extremely flexible 
Has a perfect surface 
Is waterproof 


Has all fhe qualities necessary 
for long life. 


You have only to use it to be 
convinced of its superiority. 


ORDINARY RUSSET BELTING 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This RUSSET belt has but 78% 
pulley contact at the end of 30 
days, running over a smooth flat 

pulley. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


GRANT LEATHER CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


SLIP-NOT BELTINGS 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This SLIP-NOT belt has almost 
100% pulley contact after the 
same test AND IT HAD THAT 


FROM THE FIRST DAY. 
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